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HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 





A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
SUFFERING. 


ct Letter Mr. William Gal 70, 
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‘act. (Signed) WILLIAM A ae 
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“NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 


SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the foliowing, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a“ —— of i whymennes "—by the grateful ex. 


pressions of the hme acknowledgments of 
the rich, and. the Sica an professional statements of 
persons in office and 


EMINENT ES PHYSICIANS. 


The chief ingrefions of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic irs, and no — ona is toilet can be 
amp 3 freer from refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the lieumer by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


had 
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recently nome g See York and ew Eng- 
land Sta 
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RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
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INVALUABLE! 

TANG. easure in recommending the MEXI 
cAN MOST NG LINIMENT to all our friends and cus- 
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ye! M. HEWITT, 
AMERICA RESS CO. 
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Yoreman for PULLEN, VIRGIL & Co.'s 
WELLS, FARGO & Co.’s 
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MAURICE’S RELIGIONS OF THE worLp.* 


Tue scope of Mr. Maurice’s work—the Reli- 
gions of the World—may be judged of from 
his motto of the Apostle, * That which may 
be known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath showed it unto them.” The spe- 
cial motive of the course of lectures, which 
form the chapters of the book, was the fulfil- 
ment of a trust created by the celebrated 
philosopher Robert Boyle in 1691, directing 
“that eight sermons should be preached each 
year in London for proving the Christian 
religion against notorious infidels, to wit, 
Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Maho- 
metans; not descending lower to any con- 
troversies that are among Christians them- 
selves.” Mr. Maurice’s lectures were accord- 
ingly so delivered in 1845-46. Though itis 
not imperative to print the discourses, he 
naively remarks it is as well to do so, since 
“the intention of the founder seems to be 
scarcely fulfilled by addressing a series of ser- 
mons on subjects requiring some attention, at 
distant intervals, to the eight or ten persons 
who, in the present times, compose an ordi- 
nary week-day congregation.” Mr. Maurice 
is entitled to and ‘will secure a far larger au- 
dience of the world. His book requires 
more thar one reading; and had his congre- 
a been a large one, it must also have 
n a most unusually well-educated one, 
not to have gone away rather mystified than 
edified by his single prelection. The sub- 
ject is one for scholars, and, in the best sense 
of the word, Christian philosophers. Enough 
of it may, however, be gathered by the gene- 
ral reader for a clue to profitable reflection 
and study almost endless. It is the design 
of Mr. Maurice to find the peculiar virtue of 
each system which has secured the respect of 
the world at any time, and see how far this 
secret of power is included in Christianity. 
In his own words: “I propose to examine 
the great Religious Systems which present 
themselves to us in the history of the world, 
not going into their details, far less search- 
ing for their absurdities, but inquiring what 
is their main characteristical principle. If 
we find, as the objectors say, good in each 
of them, we shall desire to know what this 
good is, and under what conditions it may be 
preserved and made effectual. These ques- 
tions may, I think, be kept distinct from 
those which will occupy us in the latter half 
of the course. In what relation does Chris- 
tianity stand to these different faiths? If 
there be a faith which is meant for mankind, 
is this the one, or must we look for another?” 
Of course, he does not meddle with Mr. 
Boyle’s atheists, There is evidently no 
good to be got out of them; but for the rest, 
Turks, Brahmins, Buddhists, Mythologists, 
and what not, he finds their essence in the 
Christianity of to-day. He clears away, in 
the first place, a great deal of rubbish of pre- 
judice and misconception on our part, besides 
the agglomerations of human error and fraud 
about the systems themselves. ‘Thus deal- 


ing with Mahometanism, he thinks it was 
hot alto ther the sword or the sensual pa- 
radise w 


vhich did the great work of Moslem 
conversion, least of all was it the mere 
Wicked love of a delusion. It was much the 





* The Religions of the World 
Ch. and their Relations to 
third ety by Frederick Deanison la 


ndon edition, Gould & Lincoln "* 








personality of the man, more the simple 
monotheism of the creed, most of all, the 
ineradicable, conquering faith in the divine 
order of things. With respect to one of 
these points Mr. Maurice is worth quoting— 
in a passage distinctive of his peculiar cha- 
racter and position :— 

GREAT THINGS LIVE BY THE TRUE AND NOT BY 

THE FALSE, 


“The proneness of the human mind to em- 
brace any imposture was resorted to as a 
second method of accounting for this phe- 
nomenon, one which might perhaps combine 
with the former and help out its weakness, 
Of this proneness, the records of the world’s 
history seem to supply abundant proofs,—our 
own daily experience of others, and of our- 
selves, still more. All men, in one kind of 
language or another, have confessed that there 
is something in man which tempts him to 
entertain falsehood, and disown truth, to fol- 
low deceitful guides, to reject the honest and 
true, to make a lie and to love it. And yet I 
think all confess, in one kind of language or 
another, that whenever any man, or any body 
of men, has learnt to relish what is false, and 
dislike what is true for its own sake, that 
man, or that body of men, is in the last stage 
of corruption and degradation—is approaching 
a point in which manliness, faith, and union 
become impossible—in which the death of all 
individual power, of all social existence, is at 
hand. That the elements of such destruction 
are in every human being and in every human 
fellowship at every moment, and that they 
are often gathered up in religious systems, 
none will dispute. But that they can account 
for the existence of anything which has en- 
dured for a long time, which has manifested 
great power—that in them lies the source of 
a vigor and concentration which they are per- 
petually threatening to extinguish, I think no 
sane person who sets the question fairly be- 
fore himself can believe. We may need the 
propensity of men to believe impostures, as a 

ey to many portions of the history of the 
Mahometan faith, to many circumstances of 
its present condition ; we shall not find therein 
the secret of its diffusion and predominance.” 


Of this lesson of the Faith of Islam, we 
have in a subsequent lecture this strong ap- 
plication—which comes forth from the pulpit 
like the rebuking voice of the men of Nine- 
veh, whe believed in the preaching of Jo- 
nah « 


A LESSON IN MAHOMETANISM, 


“It is true also that the Christian has no 
right to undervalue any good thing which he 
finds in any Jew or Mahometan; it flows from 
a principle which he ought to hold fast, and 
which ought to uce the same or better 
fruits in him. ile we acknowledge that 
every right act in them deserves tenfold more 
admiration than it could deserve in us, and 
that all our evil acts must be done with a ten- 
trousandfold greater sense of wrong and less of 
excuse, this confession does not in the least 
affect what we believe; for Christianity is 
not concerned in justifying our sins, but in 
condemning them: it does not say that any 
particular set of men, calling themselves by 
the Christian name, are better than others; 
but it says that God will be true, though 
every man be a liar; that His kingdom will 
be established, whether we who belong to it 
eare that it should be established, or cut our- 
selves off from it. And the same conscience 
which tells us of our evil, forces each of us 
to say: ‘This evil comes not from my faith, 
but from indifference to it. It comes not from 
my holding too fast by that which is simple 
and old, when I might be seeking for a new 
and finer Christianity. It comes simply from 








my forzetting the Creed of my childhood. 
For if I did ‘believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, I should 
be pn ces tn that Will which Jews and 
Mahometans acknowledge as the ground of 
all things: only I should be confessing it as a 
loving and fatherly Will. If I did believe in 
Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried, who descended 
into hell, and rose again the third day from 
the dead, who ascended into heaven and sit- 
teth on the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty, who from thence shall come to judge 
the quick and dead, I should indeed feel that 
there is a Man who will reign over the world, 
and judge it as Jews and Mahometans teach ; 
but that this Man is the Son of God and the 
Son of Man ; one who before He claimed our ho- 
mage, submitted to our curse, wrestled with 
death and overcame; who has already set up 
His throne in the highest region of all, and 
calls upon every voluntary creature in his 
heart and spirit to do him homage. If 1 did 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Chureh, the Communion of Saints, the For- 
giveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, 
and the Life Everlasting, I should feel there 
was a mighty Divine Power =uree in us, to 
make us more completely servants of a human 
king and of the Divine Will, than Jews and 
Mahometans have ever dreamed they could 
be: to make us members of a universal soci- 
ety, as Islamites wish to be; to make our 
bodies more triumphant over death, more 

lorious than they have thought possible ; but, 
Besides this, to make us sons of God—brethren 
with Him who is the Son of God—brethren 
with those who have passed into another 
world, who are perfectly freed from tempta- 
tion and sin, who have inherited, not a sen- 
sual Paradise, but a kingdom of righteousness, 
and peace, and love.’” 


In the same manner the absorption into 
the Divine Essence, and the different princi- 
ples of the more Eastern religions are 
shown to be included, in their purity and 
power, in Christianity. It isa most profitable 
and instructive lesson, to be carefully scruti- 
nized in its application of details, but heart- 
cheering and eloquent to the soul in Mr. 
Maurice’s general proposition. We should 
like to have seen this handled more at length 
in relation to Greece. We quote our author's 
entire paragraph on the subject :— 


GODS OF HELLAS. 


“St. Paul at Athens encountered Epicureans 
and Stoics; he disputed with them in the 
market-place. When we are made acquainted 
with his words, we find they were of this 
kind: ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.’ ‘Your poets have said 
that we are the offspring of God; it is true; 
therefore do not make Him after the likeness 
of things you see. He is not far from any of 
us; for in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being. He has appointed a | in the 
which He will judge the world by that Man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men, in that He hath 
raised Him from the dead.” This language, 
you see, assumed that the Athenians were in 
search of God; that they were ignorantly 
worshipping Him; that they had a sense of 
His being a father; that they wanted some 
one living, human image of Lim, to supplant 
those images of Him which they had made 
for themselves. In Athens itself the words 
were little heeded; men there were busy 
seeking for somé” new thing to talk of; they 
were occupied with schemes of the uni- 
verse; of realities they had lost the per- 
ception. But the teaching was adapted to all 
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that was sound and true in the Greek mind; 
it met whatever wants that mind was conscious 
of, The Greek asked for one who should ex- 
hibit humanity in its perfection ; he was told 
of a Son of He felt that whoever did 
so exhibit Humanity must be divine. The 
Son of Man was declared to be the Son of 
God. He had dreamed of one from whom 
the highest glory man could conceive must 
have fonselel, He was told of a Father. 
He had thought of a Divine Presence in every 
tree and flower. He heard of a Presence 
nearer still to himself. He was not told that 
re must cease to believe in powers ruling in 
the Sun or Moon, or over any portion of the 
earth. The Apostles had no commission to 
declare there might not be such Powers, or 
whether they had actual personality; they 
were not to deny the existence of kingly men 
upon the earth, or of angels or saints in the 
unseen world; only they were to say, This | 
Man is the King of kings, the Lord of lords, 
Of his fulness must they all have received 
who are anything, or ever were anything, 
here or elsewhere; their graces can aly bea 
reflection from His grace. They were to say, | 
He is nearer to you,—more directly related to 
you than all these ean be; for He has taken 
the nature of all, and borne the sorrows and 
sins of all: in Him there is nothing partial, 
nothing imperfect ; no feebleness of sympathy 
in any single direction. They were to say, 
farther, If in any of the objects of your 
reverence there is anything earthly, sensual, 
evil; anything belonging to human nature in 
its corruptien: then that must be contrary to 
Him; that must be at war with Him. So far 
as any creature is endued with such — 
it is an evil creature; it has the evil spirit ; 
it is not to be worshipped as if it were glo- 
rious, but renounced as devilish; as that which 
would draw you from the true estate into 
which Christ, by taking your nature, has re- 
deemed you. Therefore the Greek mythology 
was met atall points by this Gospel. What 
was actually or ibly good in it, the Reve- 
lation of Christ comprehended; what was 
evil and degraded it wrestled with, by pro- 
claiming the good which it had counterfeited. 
But this was its charm—The Greek had a 
world without a centre; the preachers of the 
Gospel made the centre known to him. What 
could revolve about it fell into its proper 
orbit ; what determined to move independently 
of the centre, was seen to be unnatural and 
distracted.” 


As Mr. Maurice, from his recent removal 
from his Professorship of Divinity in King’s 
College, London, on a charge of heresy, Le 
the Principal, Dr. Jelf, has become a subject 
of newspaper discussion, we may add to our 
notice of his book a few personal details of 
himself and his position, which we find in a 
liberal London paper, the Weekly News and 
Chronicle, not meddling, of course, with the 
inuendoes of the writer :— 


“If T saw, wrote John Sterling to Arch- 
deacon Hare, in 1840, ‘If I saw any hope 
that Maurice and Samuel Wilberforce and 
their fellows could reorganize and reanimate 
the Church and the nation, or that their own 
minds could continue progressive without 
being revolutionary, I.think I could willingly 
Jay my head in my cloak, or lay it in the 
grave, without a word of protest against 
aught that is.” Since then Wilberforce has 
become a bishop, and there is no danger of 
his becoming revolutionary. Maur‘ce has 
gone on seeking to resnimate the Church, 
and the Church now raises the ery of heresy, 
and the Council of King’s College deprive 


him of the Professor’s Chair. 
* “ * * * 
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“ Most of our readprs know Lincoln’s-inn- 
ee Bo ahounds bi ee In one 
of it surgeons are plucked, and in ano- 
a clients. It has a einall chapel not far 
from es Lane, and if the residents of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields attended it, there would 
be but little room for strangers. However, 
this is not the case, and thus I to 
etin. It is a curious old place. It was 
uilt by Inigo Jones, and the then popular 
and admired, but now forgotten, Dr. Donne, 
preached the consecration sermon. The 
walls have re-echoed to the oratory of Secker 
and Tillotson, The windows are of stained 
glass, and one of them, containing St. John 
the Baptist, was executed at the expense of 
William Noy, the famous Attorney-General 
of Charles I. In the erypt underneath the 
chapel are buried: Alexander Broome, the 
cavalier song-writer ; Secretary Thurloe, who 
had chambers in the Inn; and that stern 
Puritan, William Prynne, who wrote about 
‘The Unloneliness of Lone Books.’ During 
Term time this chapel is open for worship 
every afternoon at three, and the preacher is 
the Rev. Mr. Maurice. Considerivg the posi- 
tion Mr. Maurice has attained, and the noto- 
riety attaching to his name, your first feeling 
is one of wonder that he has not a larger 
congregation. After writing more books on 
theology than any other clergyman of the 
day—after teaching more youth—after mix- 
ing up himself more with the working classes 
than almost any other man I know of—one 
is surprised that Mr. Maurice’s audience is 
not larger ; and I can only account for it by 
supposing that his task is impossible, and 
that he is fighting a hopeless fight, or on the 
supposition that, after all, Mr. Maurice’s place 
is not the pulpit, but the professor’s chair ; 
yet that he has a numerous class of followers 
the sale of his books is an unanswerable 
proof—a sale, however, much commoner 
amongst dissenters, | have good reason to 
suppose, than amongst the clergy of the 
Established Church. Mr. Maurice has the 
true appearance of the professor—short dark 
hair, sallow face, precise manner—all indi- 
eate the man of study and thought. His 
voice is elear and agreeable, though not 
strong. His reading is very rapid, but, at the 
same time, emphatic. As to action he has 
none. He aims more at what he says than 
how he says it; and if you listen, you will 
find food for thought in every phrase. You 
can hardly imagine that the man before you 
has been charged with heresy, he seeming to 
differ in no respect from other clergymen 
save in his superior power of ratiocina- 
tion and in the wider inductions on which he 
bases his doctrines. 

“ What Mr. Maurice’s opinions are he has 
taken full care to place before the world. He 
is a churchman in the fullest sense of the 
term. ‘I have gontended, he writes in his 
‘Kingdom of Christ,’ ‘that a Bible without 
a church is inconceivable ; that the appointed 
ministers of the church are the appointed in- 
struments for guiding men into a knowledge 
of the Bible; that the notion of private 
judgment is a false notion; that inspiration 

longs to the church, and not merely to the 
writers of the Bible ; that the miracles of the 
New Testament were the introduction of a 
new dispensation, and were not merely a set 
of strange acts belonging to a particular 
time ; a that the gospel narratives must 
be received as part of the necessary furniture 
of the church.” One would have thought 
such churchmanship as this would have satis- 





fied any one. However, the ery of heresy 
has been raised. Principally, it seems, }¢. 
cause he denies the doctrine of eternal dam. 
nation—an awful doctrine, we do not venture 
to affirm or condemn here. Because he has 
done this, he has been branded with ing. 
delity; and the Record and the Morning 
Advertiser—neither of them journals distiy. 
guished for talent, but rather the reverse— 
are hounding en the public indignation 
against Mr. Maurice, forgetting that no may 
has so earnestly labored to christianize, not 
the dark tribes of Polynesia, for then these 
journals would have been redolent with their 
praise ; but the savages with white faces and 
dark hearts that we meet in our streets every 
day. It is melancholy to think that wretched 
theologians may aim their small shot at such 
a man, merely tes his idea of God and 
Christianity may be less fearful, more loving 
and humane, than their own.” 


t 





THE BLOODSTONE.* 


Tue title of this tale leads the reader to 
expect a melodramatic fiction. In this he 
will be mistaken. It is a story of sound, 
homelike, honest feeling, and in its graver 
portions especially designed to counteract 
the taste for the melodramatic, which so 
powerfully influences young and untrained 
minds. 

The hero of the tale narrates his own 
story. He is a “high, well-born” youth, as 
the German friends among whom he takes 
up his abode for the purpose of studying at 
a German University, define, in their high- 
flown epistolary phrase, a well-to-do condi- 
tion of family and fortune. At the Univer- 
sity he joins a secret society, the badge of 
which is a Maltese cross, of bloodstone, 
which gives the title to the book, and causes 
“all the woes” of its hero. The political 
nature of these student societies, the uncom- 
promising nature of their vows and union 
are well known, from the influence they 
have exerted in the revolutionary history of 
Europe. We cannot initiate the reader into 
the arcana of this Bloodstone fraternity with. 
out forestalling his interest in a powerful 
and well-managed plot; and for a like reason 
must glance but lightly at the pleasanter 
home-scenes of German life on the banks of 
the Rhine, which are laid open to us. We 
can do the author a better service by extract. 
ing two of several well-exeeuted bits of 
character-painting. One is a recollection of 
the hero’s childhood, a visitor at his old 

ternal rural home in Greenwich village, 

ut one of a class not yet, or likely to be, 
extinct in this and other good cities :— 


MRS. BOOZE, 


“Mrs. Booze was an old lady who smelled 
of peppermint, and used to come once a week 
to see us. I think she had been a school: 
mistress in earlier life. She wore a large cap 
with a puffy border, with false black hair 
under it, and immense, round, tortoise-shell 
spectacles, from behind which glowed two 
fierce black eyes. 

“Oh, what a horror I had of that old lady! 
She used to take me up on her brown silk 
lap; hold me firmly there with hands whieh 
looked like the claws of the griffins in ™y 
father’s big books of heraldry, and, in ths! 
position, make me recite my catechism. | 
remember that I used to think she was som¢ 
relation to Justification, which was alway: 
my hard point. 

“When I had accomplished my task sh¢ 


* The Bloodstone. By Donald MacLeod. C. Scribue’ . 
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to give me three 


ppermint drops, 
which I would take and 


va away behind 
or organ. Alas! one day she saw me 
ealled me back. 

«Come here, little boy,’ 

“And when I approached, trembling, her 
claws li me up upon her knees, and she 
spoke in the most unmodulated and ony 
voice 1 have ever heard, somewhat as fol- 

wet 
wrt Are you a good little boy? No! Good 
little boys never throw away peppermints. 
Don't you know that God does not love little 
boys who throw away the necessities of life! 
Little boys who throw away peppermints 
never go to heaven! Get down, little boy.’ 

“Then she took away her claws, and left 
me without ory support upon her brown silk 
knees. Those knees were very high, and my 
round little legs were very short, and seemed 
to me to be at least a quarter of a mile from 
the floor, so I sate there in terror, looking at 
a bunch of flowers in the carpet, and wishing 
they would grow up to me as Jack the Giant- 
killer’s bean-stalk grew in Nurse Nanny’s 
story. Then I felt myself slipping towards 
the point, and slowly, and full of terror, I 
slid on until after one vain grasp at the slip- 
pery silk, off I went crack upon her feet. 

“I thought from her look she was going to 
murder me, and began to wonder where she 
would hide my body, and whether my mother 
would ever find it, and whether Mrs. Booze 
would be hanged for it. 

“She thought better of it, however, and 
departed, leaving me to pace the room thought- 
fully, and to try to make my short legs reach 
from one bunch of woven flowers to the other, 
without touching the plain ground of the 
carpet.” 


Portrait number two is of less formidable 
mien—that of a kind-hearted, clumsy-handed 
German servant-woman. She is somewhat 
of a stock stage character in these books of 
German life, but has seldom been better 
“made up” for presentation :— 


TRUDCHEN, 

“Necessary concomitants of babies are ba- 
bies’ maids, in accordance with which neces- 
sary concomitaney, we received into the 
bosom of our family the person of Miss Ger- 
trude Krautkopf, She called herself Trudchen, 
which means ‘little Gertrude,’ and merited 
that name by the fact that she measured at 
least four feet from omoplate to omoplate. 
She was a square girl, of irreproachable 
morals; her aecent and her person were 
broad ; she had blue eyes, and was first cousin 
to a tanner well to do in the world. She 
wore short clothes, relative of grey, worsted 
ankles, and had a lover whom she spoke of as 
‘my blessed Peter’ At the end of the first 
month, when, in paying her wages, I threw in 
an additional thaler, she called me a ‘ beauti- 
ful babe,’ and expressed her conviction that I 
was related to the angel who should over- 
throw Antichrist. She was decidedly the un- 
handiest maiden I have ever known, and never 


did — right except what referred to 
the baby. She one day broke into the study 


and cleaned all the object glasses of the doc- 
tor’s micrescope; ‘they were covered,’ she 
said, ‘with the wings and legs of nasty flies 
and things’ She put my papers to rights, 
and took away my lucifer matches, for fear 
that I would set fire to myself in the night. 
“But Marie suffered worst of all. She, 
poor child, was flouted and corrected at every 
moment. Trudchen seemed to fancy her only 
another child over whem she had supreme au- 
thority; and once, when Marie got into a 
passion, threatened to put her to bed, and to 
call me. Every week she was threatened 
with ignominious expulsion, but she defied it 
courageously. ‘Only say the word,’ she de- 


‘ 





clared, ‘and she was ready; she would take | 
her baby, and the poor little mother of it, and 
go. It was no place for them any way. 
Thank heaven, she had a home of her own, 
and a cousin, the first tanner in Eberfeldt; 
and if the worst came to the worst, she would 
marry her “blessed Peter,” and the children 
should find a home there.’ 

“Poor, honest, unhandy, imperious Trud- 
chen, One Christmas she gave me a bright, 
green cotton cravat, and on my birthday a 
toothbrush. ‘Gentlefolks liked those French 
things,’ she said, ‘and she supposed they must 
have their own way. This brush was the 
softest she could find. she had tried it herself, 
and it did not seratch her gums much.’ 

“And now, Trudchen, thou and thy blessed 
Peter keep the very guest-house wherein I 
am now writing. Good Trudchen! Blessed 
Peter !” 


The good, honest moral of the book is well 
summed up in the author’s concluding 
words :— 


“I can say, with the authority of experi- 
ence, that the first influence needed over man 
is that of Religion; and that religion furnishes 
him with all the mutual love and power to 
aid and feeling of fraternity that he can need. 
He is not formed to bind himself by secret 
ties and unblest vows to any ae of his 
race. God made him for us all. Made him 
to live by mutual ties and Jove reciprocal ; to 
receive the affection and trust of all around 
us, and to give our own in payment; to show 
an honest face in the broad daylight; to have | 
an open heart for man and for man’s Maker; | 
to shun all hidden deeds and bonds of mys. | 
tery, the fruit whereof is wild remorse, and | 
isolation, and cold distrust, and ultimate de- | 
struction. To be human is our duty: to be | 
human, that so we may grow divine; to live 
in brotherhood with all men here, hoping for 
a son’s place at the Father’s board.” 


Bloodstone is written in an agreeable and | 
pleasant tone throughout. Its intense scenes | 
are not exaggerated ; its sentiment is manly ; | 
and the thread of the story is not broken by 
a weight of moralizing. It has a just claim 
to a wide circulation. 














WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S “LAST FRUIT OFF 
AN OLD TREE.” 


{From the London Zraminer, Nov. 26.} 
THERE is but one consideration that sug- 
gests unfitness in the grave and touching 
title to this volume. Fruits from the tree 
are subject to decay, but of the produce 
here garnered the chief part is imperishable. 
The book contains the thoughts and feelings 
of a noble spirit, uttered in words that stir 
us by their earnestness, and charm us by 
their tenderness. Now rugged with the 
strength of the patriot, now instinct with 
the refinement of the poet, they display every- 
where a man so blessed with the immor- 
tality of worth and genius, that we lose the 
sense of mournfulness that would connect 
them with a farewell. Mingled with every 
word of valediction, the old thought arises 
—non omnis moriar. The parting will never 
be complete. Landor is one of those friends 
that cannot be lost. 

Many and various are the subjects finely 
treated in these pages, and 7 wonderful 
appears to us the tenacity with which the 
writer's mind seems to have retained all 
good that ever came to it—the innocence of 
childhood, the warm-blooded generosities of 
youth tingling the cheeks at the sight of 
wrong, vigor of reflection and the 
polished style of mature life, the beauties 
and the occasional faults that belong only to 





old age—all these now exist together in the 
writings of one who has long passed the 
customary term allotted to our days on 
earth. And full as the volume is of noble 
and tender thoughts, of wise and fruitful 
words, there is nothing in it by which its 
reader will be touched more deeply or more 
wholesomely than by those portions of it 
suggesting that 
“Sweetest and saddest word Adieu,” 


which must soon be said. It is suggested 
by the title, by the epigraph, and insensibly 
or directly by the greater part of the con- 
tents. 


“I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife ; 
Nature ! loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 
life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
These lines stand near the title-page, and 
by their spirit the whole volume is pervaded. 
hen the life of its author shall hereafter 
be written, perhaps in distant times, by one 
among the thousands who will hold his 
name in honor, how beautiful a picture will 
this volume enable him to present of the 
tranquillity with which the rest of death 
may be waited for, after a long life of healthy 
and hearty labor. The two following verses 
stand in the volume side by side, and the 
connection is suggestive :— 





“Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear: 
Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not a word of fear.” 
“CI, ROSE AYLMER’S HAIR, GIVEN BY HER SISTER. 
“ Beautiful spoils! borne off from vanquished 
death! 
Upon my heart's high altar shall ye lie, 
Moved but by only one adorer’s breath, 
Retaining youth, rewarding constancy.” 
Here is death treated not lightly, but 
genially and gaily as a friend :-— 


“OCLXVI. AGE. 


“Death, though I see him not, is hear, 
And grudges me my eightieth year. 
Now, I would give him all these last 
For one that fifty have run past. 

Ah! he strikes all things, all alike, 
But bargains ; those he will not strike.” 


Here, in another mood, a few lines full of 
melody express with exquisite completeness 
another of the thoughts that belong to the 
evening of life :— 

“ COXX, 

“ When closes overhead the warmer ray, 
And love has lived his little life away, 
How dull and lingering comes the ancient 

tale, 

How sorrowful the song of nightingale ! 

At last by weariness, not pain opprest, 

We pant for sleep, and find but broken 

rest ; 

A rest unbroken in due order comes, 

And friends awake us in their happier 

homes.” 

But it is not alone in the pages that sug- 
gest the leave-taking, which can hardly at 
any time be said not to be at hand for all of 
us; it is not alone through such thoughts 
of the present and future that we are pri- 
vileged to hold most near communion with 
the spirit of this brave-hearted old man. Not 
one just sympathy is dead in him. How 
full of manly tenderness, how touching, are 
these lines that dwell on the memory of 
Southey !— 
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“ OLXX. 
“Tt was a dream =! what is not a dream !) 
In which I wan through a boundless 


Peopled by those that peopled earth ere- 
while. 


But who conducted me? That gentle 
Power— 

Gentle as Death, Death’s brother. On his 
brow 

Some haye seen poppies; and perhaps 
amo 


The many flowers about his wavy curls 
Poppies there might be; roses I am sure 
Light ae a ras pwos between. 
i thought t across a grave 
Smelling of ym fresh turf, and caak it 
smelt. 
I would, but must not linger; I must on, 
To tell my dream before forgetfulness 
Sweeps it away, or breaks, or changes it. 
Iwas among the Shades (if Shades they 
were), 
And looked around me for some friendly 
hand 
To guide me on my way, and tell me all 
ere ges me around. I wished to 
D 
One no less firm and ready than the guide 
Of Alighieri, trustier far than he, 
Higher in intellect, more conversant 
With earth and heaven, and whatso lies be- 
tween. 
He stood before me. Southey, 
‘Thou art he,’ 
Said I, ‘whom I was wishing.’ 
‘That I know,’ 
Replied the genial voice and radiant eye. 
‘We may be questioned, question we may 
not; 


’ For that might cause to bubble forth again 


Some bitter spring which crossed the plea- 
santest 

And shadicst of our paths.’ 

‘TI do not ask,’ 

Said I, ‘about your happiness; I see 

The same serenity as when we walked 

Along the downs of Clifton. Fifty years 

Have rolled behind us since that summer- 
tide, 

Nor thirty fewer since along the lake 

Of Lario, to Bellagio villa-crowned, 

Through the crisp waves I urged my side- 
ling bark, 

Amid sweet salutation off the shore 

From lordly Milan’s proudly ceurteous 
dames.’ 

‘Landor! I well remember it,’ said he, 

‘I had just lost my first-born, only boy, 

And then the heart is tender; lightest 


things 
Sink into it, and dwell there evermore.’ 
The words were not yet spoken, when the 


air 

Blew balmier; and around the parent's 
neck 

An angel threw his arms: it was that son. 

‘Father! I felt you wished me,’ said the 


boy, 
‘ Behold me here!’ 
Gentle the sire’s embrace, 
Gentle his tone. ‘See here your father’s 
friend !’ 
He gazed into my face, then meekly said, 
‘He whom my father loves hath his re- 
ward 
On earth; a richer one awaits him here.” 


Still further back into the poet’s unfor- 


<< youth are we carried by the pure and 


elicate lines which we next quote :— 


“ CovIm, 
“Tenderest of tender hearts, of spirits pure 
The } agai such, O Cowper! such wert 
n, 





But such are not the happiest: thou wert 
not, 

"Til borne where all those hearts and spirits 
rest. 


Yo hen I, when from Latin lore and 
ree 

I played the truant for thy sweeter ‘ Task,’ 

Nor ae that hour hath aught our Muses 
e 

Before me seemed so precious; in one hour, 

I saw the poet and the sage unite, 

ane than man, more versatile than 


Spenser shed over me his sunny dreams ; 
Chaucer far more enchanted me; the force 
Of Milton was for boyhood too austere, 
Yet often did I steal a glance at Eve: 


Fitter for after years was Shakspeare's 
world, 

Its distant tight had not come down to 
mine. 

Thy milder beams, with wholesome temper- 
ate warmth, 

Filled the small chamber of my quiet 
breast. 


I would become as like thee as I could; 

First rose the wish and then the half belief, 

Founded like other half and whole beliefs 

On sand and chaff! ‘We must be like,’ 
said J, 

*I loved my hare before I heard of his.’ 

"Twas very true; I loved him, though he 
stamped 

Sometimes in anger, often moodily. 

I am the better for it: still I love 

God’s unperverted creatures, one and all, 

I dare not call them brute, lest they retort. 

And here is one who looks into my face, 

Waving his curly plumes upon his back, 

And bids me promise faithfully, no hare 


Of thine need fear him when they meet | 


above.” 


And still, with these recollections of the 
past, it will be noticed, there is entwined a 
sense of the near future, a thought of im- 
mortality, which fills the mind with pure 
and peaceful thoughts. Who should fear 
death and heaven ? 


““COXXI ON THE APPROACH OF A SISTER'S 
DEATH, 
“Spirit who risest to eternal day, 
O hear me in thy flight! 
Detain thee longer on that opening way 
I would not if I might. 


“Methinks a thousand come between us 
two 
Whom thou wouldst rather hear: 
Fraternal love thou smilest on; but who 
Are they that press more near? 


“The sorrowful, and innocent, and wronged! 
Yes, these are more thy own— 
For these wilt thou be pleading, seraph- 


tongued, 
(How soon !) before the Throne.” 


To such labor the brother will also him- 
self be welcomed; and it will be no new 
labor to him. For the sorrowful, and inno- 
cent, and wronged, the best part of his 
efforts here among us have been spent. 
Even this “Zast Fruit” has been printed 
for the benefit of the Madiai. Against ty- 
ranny and wrong-doing no living voice has 
been ever more loudly lifted than Landor’s ; 
no man has ever lived more ready to kindle 
with enthusiasm at the sight of noble deeds 
—more eager to demand for all things he 
found great and good the admiration of his 
fellows. Such labors and such emotions 
mingle with his inmost being, are intertwined 
with his most sacred private thoughts, and 
are as truly and perfectly part of the true 


| 




















man as even the closest home affect; 
See them manifested here :— onsen 


“CLXXX. ROLAND. 


“ When she whose glory casts in shade 
France and her best and bravest, was con. 


veyed 
Thither where all worth praise had bled 
An aged man in the same car was led 
To the same end. The only way, 
Roland! to soothe his fear didst thou essay, 
‘Oh, sir! indeed you must not see 
The blood that is about to flow from me. 
Mount first these steps. A mother torn 
From her one child worse pangs each day 
. hath borne.’ 
He trembled . . but oe the word . . 
Then sprang she up and met the reeking 
sword,” 


**OLXXXI. CORDAY. 


“Hearts must not sink at seeing Law lic 
dead ; 
No, Corday, no! 
Else Justice had not crowned in heaven thy 
head 
Profaned below. 


“Three women France hath borne, each 
greater far 
Than all her men; 
And greater many were than any are 
At sword or pen. 


“Corneille, the first among Gaul’s rhymer 
race, 
Whose soul was free, 
Descends from his high station, proud to 
trace 


His line in thee, 





“OLXXXIL JANE OF ARC, 


“© Maid of Arc! why dare I not to say 
Of Orleans? There through flames thy 
glory shone. 
Accursed, thrice accursed be the day 
When English tongues could mock thy 
parting groan. 


“With saints and angels art thou seated now, 
And with true-hearted patriots, host more 
rare! 
To thine is bent in love a Milton’s brow, 
With many a Demon under . . and Vol- 
taire.” 
Again -— 
“CIV. THE ONE GRAVE. 
“Though other friends have died in other 
days, 
One grave there is where memory sinks and 
stays.” 
“Cv, HENRY THE EIGHTH, 
“Thou murderous man! a time there comes, 
we trust, 
When, king’s or peasant’s, dust springs forth 
from dust : 
Then, when” the spirit its own form shall 


see, 

Beauteous or hideous, woe then, wretch, to 

thee !” 

Men utter their hearts most freely in verse, 
and for that reason we have been tempted 
to dwell much upon what is in faet the least 
important part of the contents of Mr. Lan- 
dor’s Hata epoetry. The prose, om 
occu the space, is in no respec 
less Pimirable. it includes eighteen imagi- 

conversations of contemporary speak- 
ers, of whom, and of the subjects on which 
they converse, Mr. Landor tells us his own 
opinion in the preface—thus . 

“No sculptor can work in sandstone so 4r- 
tistically and effectively as in alabaster and 
marble. 

“In the sight of higher intelligences, the 
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Pio Nonos, the Nicholases, the Louis Philippes, 
the Louis Napoleons, and their domestics, in 
caps and oat 4g in flounces and furbelows, in 
ribbons and co: in stars and crosses, are 
of misshapen and friable clay, not even ‘de 
liore luto.’ 
me In the sight of the Highest Intelligence 
of all, the poor humble Madiai, we are in- 
formed by unerring authority, are far superior 
to such as ‘affect the nod, and assume the 
attributes of deity. Grateful for the gifts 
that have been imparted to me, and for the 
few talents, easy of computation, which study, 
and thoughtfulness, and industry have added, 
I have been content to look no higher than 
the Acropolis of Athens, and to carry back 
with me, into the libraries of my friends, the 
impressions I have taken from the physiog- 
nomies of Solon and Pericles, of Phocion and 
Epicurus ; and of placing Diogenes and Plato 
and Xenophon in their proper light, and where 
they may be seen distinctly, and walked 
round, Pleasant as any of my hours in that 
most delightful of regions, were those I spent 
with Aspasia, and Leontion, and Themisto ; 


we called her Ternissa, and she preferred the 


name. 

“Homely, very homely, are the countenan- 
ces and figures of the Madiai. But thev also 
have their heroism: they took the same choice 
as Hereulea, preferring virtue to pleasure, 
labor to ease, rectitude to obliquity; patient 
of imprisonment, and worshipping God with 


unfaltering devotion; unterrified by the me- | 


naces of death. May they awaken, if not 
enthusiasm, at least benevolence! In which 
hope, on their behalf, and for their sole emolu- 
ment, ! edit this volume. 

“A great part of the prose bears a reference 
to those persons, and that system, under 
which the Madiai were deprived of freedom, 


of health, of air, and what is also a necessary | 


to life, the consolation of friendship; their 
crime being the worship of God as God him- 
self commanded, and not as man commands.” 


There is nevertheless no lack of the old 
spirit in these conversations. We still see 
that they are shaped by the hand of the 
master, though he may have shaped them only 
out of clay. Yet here, too, we, in common 
with all readers, shall find nothing so in- 
teresting as the words which bring us into 
more immediate contact with the friend who 
speaks to us from its pages. The following 
occurs in a conversation between Béranger 
and Larochejaquelin. The anecdote is cha- 
racteristie, and no reader will doubt who is 
the English gentleman spoken of :— 


“T heard it reported in this city, that when 
the French general landed at Civita Veechia, 
with a lie in his mouth, thrust into it by the 
President, an English gentleman sent back 
the work on artillery which the President had 

iven to him. This gentleman was in the 
habitude of meeting the Prince at Lady Bless- 
ington’s, under whose roof a greater number 
of remarkable and illustrious men assembled 
from all nations than under any other since 
roofs took the place of caverns. When he 
returned to London from his captivity at 
Ham, he was greeted by Lady Biessington’s 
friend, ‘as having the two heaviest of 
misfortunes, @ prison and a throne. 

“* Whichever of the two may befall me,’ 
said the Prince, ‘I hope I shall see you.’ 

“*If a prison,’ said the other, ‘ thing is 
possible; if a throne, not.’” 

Our next extract is a piece of as fine En- 
glish prose as ever was written, connected 
with a pleasant reference to the author’s 
literary life and character :— 


“ AROHDEACON HARE, 
“Envy of pre-eminence is universal and 





| everlasting. Little men, whenever they find 
an opportunity, follow the steps of greater in 
this dark deelivity. The apple of Discord 
| was full-grown soon after the Creation. It 
| fell between the two first brothers in the gar- 
|den of Eden: it fell between two later on 
| the plain of Thebes, Narrow was the inter- 
val, when again it gleamed portentously on 
the short grass of Ida. It rolled into the 
palace of Pella, dividing Philip and ‘Philip’s 
godlike son.’ It followed that insatiable 
youth to the extremities of his conquests, and 
even to his sepulchre; then it broke the in- 
vineible phalanx, and scattered the captains 
wide apart. It lay in the gates of Carthage, 
so that they could not close against the enemy: 
it lay between the generous and magnate 
families of Seipio and Gracchus. Marius and 
Sulla, Julius and Pompeius, Octavius and An- 
tonius, were not the last who experienced its 
fatal malignity. King imprisoned king, em- 
peror stabbed emperor, pope poisoned pope, 
contending for God’s vicegerency. The roll- 
eall of their names, with a cross against each, 
| is rotting in the lumber room of history. Do 
not wonder then if one of the rabble runs 
after you from the hustings, and, committing 
no worse mischief, snatches at the colors in 
your hat-band.” 





““WALTER LANDOR. 


“Others have snatched more. My quarry 
lies upon a high common, a good way from 
the publie road, and. everybody takes out of 
| it what he pleases, ‘with privy paw, and no- 
thing said’ beyond ‘a curse on the old fellow! 
how hard his granite is, one can never make it 
fit’ This is all I get of quit-rent or acknow- 
ledgment. I know of a poacher who noosed 
a rabbit on my warren, and I am told he 
made such a fricassee of it that there was no 
taste of rabbit or sauce. I never had him 
|taken up: he is at large, dressed in new 
clothes, and worth money.” 


Here we must close our extracts for the 
present; but there is matter that may tempt 
us yet again to open the volume for the 
entertainment and pleasure of our readers. 





LITERATURE, HOLIDAY BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Putnam’s Homes of American States- 
men is now ready, with views, vignettes, au- 
tographs, and letterpress illustrations of 
seventeen Americans, from Washington to 
Wheaton. The selection is judicious, the 
papers are written with spirit (that on Wash- 
ington by Mrs. Kirkland), and the whole 
compact volume, with its sofi-tinted paper, 
has an attractive holiday look. We shall 
give a particular account of it in our next. 


The Appletons, it should be known to the 
world, of which the great Addison is a citi- 
zen, have just published, in six octavo vo- 
lumes, an edition of the Spectator entire, 
which, in style and typography, is one of the 
most luxurious editions of a classic author 
yet issued in this country. The fully edited 
copy of Chalmers has been selected, and is 
reproduced with all the notes. It would be 
superfluous at this time of day to praise the 
amenities of the “Spectator,” the gentle sa- 
tirical court “in which none but minor 
offences were tried ;” but, at the same time, a 
little speculation might be indulged in as to 
the reception of the originals of a school of 
writing which has, of late, found no slight 
popularity among us—the school of 1k Mar- 
vel, portions of the Howadji’s effusions, ard 
not a little of the genius of Washington 
Irving. It is better, says the old adage, to 
seek the fountains than to chase the rills. In 
this spirit we may go back to the kind lessons 





of Addison and Steele, the Club of Sir Roger 
de ratae { and the host of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, belles and wits, who fluttered in the 
days of Queen Anne. The “Spectator” is 
a book for youth and age, and old eyes in 
this edition may read it unspectacled, and 
readers of all ages may confess to an admi- 
ration of its fair library proportions, its “ riva- 
let of text meandering through a meadow of 
margin.” The taste of the publishers is 
shown in the luxury of this edition; their 
enterprise in the low price at which it is af- 
forded—one dollar and a half for a large 
octavo volume, which rivals the cheapness of 
their library edition of the Poets. 


One of the choicest illustrated books of 
the season—in deference to its fine artistic 
conception we may pronounce it ‘he book—- 
is the Poetry of the Year, a royal octavo 
volume of passages from the poets’ descrip- 
tions of the seasons, with twenty-two colored 
illustrations in the highest gusto of water. 
color drawing, reproduced by the new me- 
thods of printing in colors. The literature 
of this volume is of the choicest, from the 
poems of the Thomsons, Wordsworths, 
Tennysons, Bloomfields, Keats, and other 
genuine describers of nature in the English 
literature, always prodigal of such graces, 
with a liberal acknowledgment of American 
authorship from the volumes of Bryant and 
Longfellow. The illustrations are from the 
pencils of Creswick, Davidson, Lee, Duncan, 
Birket Foster, Cox, Harrison Weir, and 
others ; bringing before us the peculiar 
charms of the English seasons, in landscape, 
figure pieces, and in-door as well as out-of- 
door life. The children and maidens of 
Hemsley, Barker, and a winter interior, by 
E. V. B., are exquisite ; and so are two pe- 
culiarly English scenes by R. R., apropos 
to Grahame’s Sabbath Morning, and one of 
Clare’s rustic scenes. The book is really 
unique among the holiday stock. A small 
edition only was originally issued in London: 
it was found much too expensive to be re- 
peated, and the few copies now to be had 
will certainly gain in value. It is issued in 
a rare style of binding by the Appletons. 


We may also call attention to Messrs. Ap- 
pletons’ Pilgrimages to English Shrines, by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, a book which wil! long out- 
live the year which has produced it. There 
are more than thirty visits to the homes and 
haunts of men and women for whom the 
world will always entertain a kindly feeling, 
the Bunyans, Hampdens, my Penns, 
Burkes, Maria Edgeworths, Hannah Mores, 
and others not !ess in interest. There is 
much original research in the letterpress, and 
the illustrations are numerous and in the 
best style of art, from the faithful hand of 
the antiquarian Fairholt. 


Messrs. Appletons also publish The Wi/- 
kie and the Vernon Gallery, in a larger and 
more expensive form, but not too expensive 
for the permanent value of the works. ‘They 
include the best pictures of Wilkie, and re- 

resentatives of the entire modern school of 

ritish art. The miscellaneous stock of the 
Appletons is, in addition to these works, well 
supplied with the best editions in the best 
bindings of the great English classic au- 
thors. meal 


The Hunter Naturalist. Wild Scenes and 
Song Birds, by C. W. Webber. (Putnam & 
Co.)—The author of this book has enthusi- 
asm and a hearty out-of-door love of his sub- 
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ject, a passion for adventure which combines 
well with his reading of the poets of 
nature and sentiment, as Shelley. Mr. Web- 
ber detects his bird voices everywhere, on 
the spray, in the thick woods, on the book 
shelf, and in the heart of man. His style, 
which strangely combines western knock- 
down adventure with tender and evanescent 
shades of sentiment, is well qualified for a 
rhapsodist of the woods. His book is as 
cies of chant over his subject—after a fashion 
for the rollicking and the imaginative, which 
Professor Wilson, in his best days, conse- 
crated in Blackwoud. To this glowing text 
are added numerous illustrations done in 
chrome lithography, after designs by the wife 
of the author. These represent, after the 
manner of Audubon, birds in their favorite 
haunts and attitudes, glowing grosbeaks, 
orioles, soberer mocking-birds and thrushes, 
interspersed with Kentucky wild flowers and 
encampments, and other scenes of Indian life 
which this new painted art is a most happy 
and congenial mode of expressing. r. 
Webber’s book, we understand, is 0 ie a 
favorite, the first edition having been ex- 
hausted. 


Friends in Council, a Series of Readings 
and Discourses thereon. (Boston and Cam- 
bridge: 2 vols., Munroe & Co.)—These vo- 
lumes, like those which have preceded them 
from the same pen, are unaccompanied by 
the name of the author, but are well known 
to be the production of Mr. Helps The 
internal evidence of its contents, if other 
were wanting, would identify its kinship with 
“Essays written during the Intervals of 
Business.” The author is one of the most 
thorough thinkers of the day, and his choice 
of topics, those of importance in the every- 
day duties of every man, and his practical 
mode of treatment, combined with this tho- 
roughness, render his successive volumes, of 
which these are, we believe, the last issued 
in London, highly acceptable. One or two 
of the titles of his e&says will show their 
practical nature: “On the Art of Living with 
Others,” on “Unreasonable Claims in ial 
Affections and Relations,” and—a sermon 
which reader and writer may alike profit by 
—“On Giving and Taking Criticism.” 


Lady Huntington and her Friends. Com- 
iled by Mrs. Helen C. Knight. (American 
Tenet Society.\—This volume contains a 
pular account of the great leaders of the 
ethodist movement in England a century 
Its characters are lifelike, and its tone 
towards all the various parties of the Esta- 
blished Church, the Dissenters and the Me- 
thodists, in the main fair and candid. The 
work is illustrated with well-executed por- 
traits on steel of | Huntington, Wesley, 


Whitefield, and Doddridge. 


Lyric Poems, Sonnets, and Miscellanies, 
by Lunt. (Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields.)\—A small volume of poems on 


topics euggested by observation and reflec- 
tion, written with taste, feeling, and command 
of poetic expression. Jn the difficult form of 
the sonnet the author is peculiarly happy. 


A Concise History pe oma Ww. 
Clark, Esq. ; edited with additions by James 
C. Moffat. (Newman & Ivison.)— pro- 
mise of “conciseness” of the title- is 
borne out by the work itself, which furnishes 
us, in the moderate compass of 344 pages, 


with the history of England, from the inva- 
sion of the Romans to the accession of Vic- 





toria. The latter part of the work is some- 
what hurried, the of George IV. being 
despatched in less a with the ex- 
cuse that ™ ee of wi still 
too recent for to s impar- 
tiality,” while the passage of the Reform 
Bill in the following reign is scarcely men- 
tioned. A more candid reason would be 
that previous laborers in the historic field 
have not provided the historic materials to 
the for hand, and he is unwilling to 
undertake the labor of — research him- 
self. Recent history is, in many respects, 
more inaccessible to general readers than that 
of an earlier period ; there is, therefore, all 
the more need that the writer who undertakes 
to furnish it should be held strictly to his 
compact, 

In most fit time and apt to the season 
comes The Wind Spirit and the Rain God- 
dess, translated from the German of M. 
Schlimpert, by Traver Mantel, with wood- 
cuts, designed by G. Seguin, from the classic 
and standard press of Crosby, Nichols & Co., 
Boston. This is, indeed, one of the happiest 
and neatest juveniles which the bountiful 
inspiration of publishers has placed in our 
hands, fortunate as it is in every circumstance 
of its appearance. The story is varied, fami- 
liar in style, with that strange and weird in- 
terest of treatment which works upon the 
child’s heart like magic, and binds him to the 
page as with a spell. Enlivened with a 
streak or skein of drotery which runs through 
it to keep the eye in mirthful twinklings to 
the end. The book is just long enough, is 
imprinted with clear type, on fine and stout 
paper (which will carry it safely all round 
the family), and liberally embellished, on 
nearly every page, with neat and suitable 
illustrations. “The Wind Spirit and the 
Rain Goddess” will be as universal in its dif- 
fusion as the two elements from which it de- 
rives itsname. It will, in a word, go witha 
trade wind, and reign everywhere—where 
there are wise young folks to enjoy it. 





LITERARY ITEMS. 


A Frencua provincial paper having published a 
statement Nhat Lord. Aaa ay had retired 
from public life, and fixed his residence at 
Cannes to take care of a broken constitution, 
Dr. Séve, the physician of the family, replies 
that Lord Brougham never enjoyed ‘more 

fect health for the twenty years during which 
he has visited that portion of France. 


Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture 
on the painter Turner, at Edinburgh, said that 
he had given twenty years to the consideration 
of the subject, and that he would tell his au- 
dience that Turner would take his place in the 
annals of the life of England, beside Shakspeare 
and Verulan. “By § e humanity had 
been unveiled to us, by Verulam the prinéi- 
ples of natural science, and by Turner the 
aspect of nature.” 

In a recent question of costs and some other 
matters respecting the administration of the 
estate of Lord Byron, before the Vice Chan- 
cellor, a letter was brought forward, written 
from Lord Byron to Leigh Hunt, in which By- 


ron rejects a legacy to him from Shelley. The rey 


latter part of the letter ran: “I knew. you 
re before Mr. S—— knew either you or me, 
and you and two more of his friends are the 


only ones whom I ean at all refleet upon as | 0d, 


men whose acquaintance was honorable or 

ble, I have one thing more to state, 
which is, that from this moment I must decline 
the office of acting as his executor in any 
respect, and also all further connection with 











his family, in any of its branch 


hereafter. eo 


There was something abont 4 
legacy of £2000 which he had left me: thi. 

course, I decline, and the more so that | 
hear that his will is admitted valid ; and J 
state this distinctly, that, in ease of any thir 
handed to me, my heirs may be instructeg not 
to claim it. Yours ever truly, N. B.” 


Mr, Layard has recently been at Naples, ox. 
amining the remains of Roman Art. \; 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Mr 
Egg were at Naples at the same time. , 

Dickens's “ Child’s History of England” js 
ready for publication in its complete form, 
late number of Household Words brings the 
narrative to the Revolution of 1688, 


Matthew Arnold is now understood to be 
the author of the Poems by “ A.,” recently re. 
viewed in the London Times. A new edition 
of the poems, with a preface, has been pub- 
lished by the Longmans. 

Alexander Smith, the Glasgow poet of the 
last season, is chronicled as on a visit to the 
Duke of Argyll, at Inverary Castle. 


Among the books in Mr. Welford’s sale, the 
other day, in this city, was Leigh Hunt’s copy 
of Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Fu. 
rope, the four volume edition, plentifully «prin. 
kled with careful markings and original Ms. 
notes from his pen. 


The memorial window to Wordsworth in 
the church at Cockermouth has been com- 
pleted. It is entirely filled with scriptural 
devices. The father and mother of the poet 
were buried at the east end of the new 
ehurch. An inscription in old letters, on a 
brass plate, and eleetro-gilded, will record: 
“To the Glory of God, and the honored Me- 
mory of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, 
the East Window of this Church is raised, in 
this his native place, by public subscription.” 

Lieut. Gen. Napier leaves his journals and 
letter-books to his brother William, “ with the 
hope, if anything is published, his own words 
may be used, and not frittered away.” 

Mr. Hillard’s “Six Months in, Italy ” is to 
be published by Murray in London. 

Satan Montgomery’s collected poetical works 
are to be published in “one thick volume,” 
and there is to be an illustrated edition of 
Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy,” by Cope, 
Horsley, Tenniel, Harvey, and others. 

The second volume of Alison's “ History of 
England, from the Fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon,” is published in 
London. 

Macaulay’s own edition of his “ Parliament- 
ary Speeches” was announced for the 7th 
December, by the Longmans, in one volume. 

The Mercantile Library Association has ex- 
tended an invitation to Thomas Carlyle to 
deliver a course of lectures in this city. His 
answer has not been received. 

Mr. James’s first American Historical Ro- 
mance is announced by Newby, bearing the 
title, “ Ticonderoga, or the Black Eagle.” 

George Cruikshank has published “ The 
House that Jack Built,” with twelve cuts, 
price one penny. 

The Weekly News of Thackeray's 
letter on the absurd charge of insulting Gene- 
ral Washington in the “ Newcomes,” as 4 
ly to “an absurd literary misconception, 
though of a kind not unfrequent on the other 
side of the Atlantic.” 

A new has been commenced in Black- 
“The Quiet Heart,” to succeed “ Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood.” 

Professor Blackie has recommended at Edin- 
burgh, that native Greeks, of education and 
intelligence, should be invited from Athens or 
Corfu, to act as tutors to the Greek classes in 
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the British universities, and that English 
students should be sent to the Athenian uni- 
versity at Athens, to acquire the spoken lan- 

modern language being now iden- 
‘eal with the ancient in its purity. 





POETRY. 


HARVEST HOME. 
BY FREDERICK TENNYSCN. 
Come let us mount the breezy down, 
And hearken to the tumult blown 
Up from the champaign and the town. 


Lovely lights, smooth shadows sweet, 
iftl o'er croft and valley fleet, 


Sw 
And flood the hamlet at our feet ; 


Its groves, its hall, its grange that stood 
When Bess was Queen, its steeple rude; 
Its mill that patters in the wood; 


And follow where the brooklet curls, 
Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 
Or silvery o’er its cresses purls, 


The harvest days are come again, 
The vales are surging with the grain; 
The merry work goes on amain; 


Pale streaks of clouds searce veil the blue, 
Against the golden harvest hue, 
The Autumn trees look fresh and new; 


Wrinkled brows relax with glee, 
And aged eyes they laugh to see 
The sickles follow o’er the lea; 


I see the little kerchief'd maid 
With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 
"Mid the stout striplings half afraid ; 


Her red lip and her soft blue eye 
Mate the poppy’s crimson die, 
And the corn-flowers waving by ; 


I see the sire with bronzéd chest; 
Mad babes amid the blithe unrest 
Seem leaping from the mother’s breast : 


The mighty youth, and supple child 
Go forth, the yellow sheaves are piled, 
The toil is mirth, the mirth is wild! 


Old head, and sunny forehead peers 
O’er the warm sea, or disappears, 
Drowned amid the waving ears ; 


Barefoot urchins run, and hide 
In hollows ’twixt the corn, or glide 
Toward the tall sheaf’s sunny side; 


Lusty pleasures, hob-nailed fun, 
rong into fhe noonday sun, 
And mid the merry reapers run. 
Draw the clear October out; 
Another, and another bout, 
Then back to Jabor with a shout! 


The banded — mur orderly 
inst the e Autumn sky, 
Like ahahad el Prosperity. . 
Hark! through the middle of the town 
From the sunny slopes run down 
Bawling boys and reapers brown; 
Laughter flies from door to door 
o see fat Plenty with his store 
Led a captive by the poor; 
Fettered in a golden chain, 
Rolling in a burly wain, 
Over valley, mount, and plain ; 
Right through the middle of the town, 
With ee sheaf for a crown, 
Onward he reels a happy clown. 
Faintly cheers the tailor thin, 
And the smith with sooty chin 
Lends his hammer to the din ; 
And the master blithe and boon 
Pours forth his that afternoon, 
And locks his: an hour too soon. 








Yet, when the shadows eastward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallows lean, 
And Silence sits where they have been, | 


Amid the gleaners I will stay, 
While the shout and roundelay 
Faint off, and daylight dies away ; 


Dies away, and leaves me lone 
With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers parted, glories flown ; 


Till day beneath the West is rolled, 
Till grey spire and tufted wold 
Purple in the evening gold ; 


Memories, when old age is come, 
Are stray ears that fleck the gloom, 
And echoes of the Harvest-home. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


READINGS BY A MAN IN YEARS. 
NO. IIL. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Wuen Secretary of State, in his correspond. | 
ence with Don Luis de Oris, the Spanish | 
ambassador (March, 1818);remarks that “ La | 
Salle’s undertaking has every characteristic 
of sublime genius, magnanimous enterprise, | 
and heroic exertion. To him, and to him | 
alone, the people of this continent are in-| 
debted for the discovery, from its source to | 
the ocean, of the Mississippi, the father of | 
the floods ; and of the numberless millions of | 
freemen destined, in this and future ages, to | 
sail on his bosom, and dwell along his banks 
and those of his tributary streams, there is 
not one but will be deeply indebted for a| 
large portion of the comforts and enjoyments 
of life to the genius and energy of La 
Salle.” 

Again, Mr. Adams observes, “The ques- 
tion of disputed boundaries between Euro- 
pean settlements in America is not new. 
From the nature of those settlements, the 
imperfect geographical knowledge possessed | 
by all the parties to them of the countries | 
where they formed their establishments, 
the grasping spirit by which they were all 
more or less animated in forming them, it 








was inevitable that disputed boundaries | 


should be an appendage to them all. Of this 
spirit of boundless ambition, Spain gave the 
most memorable example, by the original pre- 
tension of engrossing to herself the whole 
American hemisphere. The common sense 
and common feeling of mankind could not 
and did not long tolerate this assumption. 
With what lingering reluctance and by what 
ungracious gradations Spain was compelled 
to reeede from it, is notorious in the annals 
of the last three centuries ; but it is among 
the most curious characteristics of your 
notes, to show that she clings to these long 
exploded pretensions still. You have not 
serupled, even at this day, to style the most 
ancient settlements of other European na- 
tions in America, ‘attempts to disturb the 
Spaniards in their possessions in the new 
world.’ 

“ You recall to mind, with exultation, as if 
—— to the most splendid monuments of 

panish glory, the ferociousness with whieh 
they attacked, and made prisoners, and put to 
death, and overthrew, and dissipated, and de- 
stroyed the forts and settlements of Francis 
Ribaut —" ner de a the com- 
panion oligny. You recite with triumph 
the expedition’ of Alonzo de Leon, to scour 
the country and hunt out the wretched rem- 
nant of the brave and enterprising, but unfor- 
tunate La Salle’s establishment. You record 
as one of your proudest title deeds, the vigor- 


and | 





ous execution of the sentence of a court 


| martial upon a Spanish Governor of Adaes, 


Sandoval, for yielding a musket shot’s length 
of ground to the Freneh Governor of Nat- 
chitoches, suffering under the calamity of an 
inundation. You call the whole colony of 
Louisiana an intrusive establishment, style 
the authentic charters of Louis XIV. the 
absurd and despicable act of a disordered 
imagination, assert more than once a right of 
Spain to the whole cireumference of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and talk of the dominions 
and territory of the Crown of Spain, as if 
we were living in the age of Ferdinand the 
Catholic, or of Charles the Fifth. 

“To all such pretensions on the part of 
Spain, I am directed to inform you that the 
United States can never accede. The Presi- 
dent is willing to hope that the time will 
come when your government will become 
sensible of the uselessness of resorting to 
them.” 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


A wise remark of his has been recently 
quoted with applause. It'will bear reprinting 
in this country. “Itis the nature of Party 
in England, to ask the assistance of a man 
of genius, but to follow the guidance of a 
man of character.” 

Have our leading politicians time to pon- 


| der on the full import of this? 


MIRABEAU, 


In a debate on the Declaration of Rights in 
the National Assembly, August, 1789, rose 
to exculpate himself from the accusation of 
having contradicted his own principles in the 
Declaration. With regard to it (he said) its 
errors throughout lay in the drawing up— 
the only subject in which Despotism was 
necessary, for in a work drawn up by several 
hands, words often exclaimed with indigna- 
tion at the company they were put inio. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 

“It is a mistake to say that nothing but 
the dead languages are taught when a boy 
learns Latin and Greek. What he learns in 
addition to these—what he learns even in 
the effort to learn languages, is the power 
of reasoning, exercised at the same time 
that the memory is disciplined; and so im- 
possible is it to substitute a different system 
of education for that which the experience 


,of many centuries has approved, that we 


have never known a self-educated man who 
did not exhibit, whatever the original powers 
of his mind, an incapacity for just reasoning. 
What he knows he over-estimates, and makes 
no allowance at all in his calculations for the 
possibility of his being ignorant of anything ; 
and the effect is, that even when he is right, 
the conclusions to which he has come exist 
in his mind as prejudices, which preclude 
any farther examination of such questions 
as he has made his mind up on, as it is called, 
and, producing little influence en others, im- 
pede rather than assist the progress of truth. 
From these faults, Southey’s own mind was 
not altogether free; and we think, so far 
from the Latin and Greek which he read 
at school doing him any harm, the great 
misfortune of his life was that he neglected 
such learning.”"—North British Review, No. 
25. 
ROUSSEAU. 

“In autumn, 1767, he went to Trye Le 

Chateau, a place of Prince de Conti’s, where 
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suspicious state of mind. 


that some years after, and when his 
mind had regained composure, he really ad- 
mitted his having been so affected. No man 
confesses madness in terms, even after it has 
ceased. We find George IIL. in a letter to 
Lord Eldon, in which, after his recovery 
(1804), he refused to have his mad doctor 
still about him, only says that ‘ patients in a 
nervous fever, when well, cannot bear the 
presence of those who had the care of them 
in their illness.’ (T'wiss’s Life, 1382.) So 
Rousseau softened his admission, when con- 
versing with Bernardin De St. Pierre. ‘J'ai 
mis trop d’humeur dans mes querelles avee 


M. Hume; mais le climat D’Angleterre, Ja | 


situation de ma fortune, et les persecutions 
que je venais d’essuyer, tout me jetait dans 
la mélancolie.” (L’Areadie, Preambule.)”— 
Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science who flourished in the time of 
George III. 


THE ENGLISH NAVY IN THE WAR OF 1812, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY TO GROSVERNOR C. BEDFORD, 
EsQ. 
Keswick, May %, 1813. 

My Dear Grosverxor,—Tom (Thomas 
Southey, an officer in the British navy) is 
made quite unhappy by these repeated vic- 
tories of the Americans, and for my own 
part I regard them with the deepest and 
gloomiest forebodings. The superior weight 
of metal will not account for all. JT heard a 
day or two ago, from a Liverpolian, lately in 
America, that they stuff their wadding with 
bullets. This may kill a few more men, 
bat will not explain how it is that our ships 
are so soon demolished, not merely disabled 
Wordsworth and I agreed in suspecting 
some improvement in gannery (Fulton is 
likely encugh to have di: covered something) 
before I saw the sanle supposition thrown 
out in the Times. Still, there would remain 
something more alarming to be resolved, 
and that is, how it happens that we injure 
them so little? J very mach fear that there 
may be a dreadful sceret at the bottom, 
which your fact about the cartridges* of the 
Macedonian points at. Do you know, or 
does Henry know, a belief in the navy whieh 
I heard from Ponsonby, that the crew of 
the loaded purposely in this manner, 
in order that, being made prisoners, they 
might be delivered from ’s tyranny ? 
When Coleridge was at Malta, Sir A. Ball 
received a round-robin from "3 crew, 
many of whom had served under him, and 
who addressed him in a manner which made 
his heart ache, as he was, of course, com- 
pelled to put the paper into "*s hands 
One day, Coleridge was with him, when the 
man’s name was announced, and turning, he 
said to him in a low voice, “ Here comes 
one of those men who will one day blow up 
the British navy !” 

I do not know that the captain of the 
Macedonian was a tyrant. Peake certainly 
was not; he is well known here, having 
married a cousin of Wordsworth’s. His 
ship was in perfect order, and he as brave 





*“ TH. Sharp is just from Lisbon. He has been in 
America, where he went on board the Macedonian and 
the United States. He says the saprared ship was 
pierced through and through. and full of shot, while in 
the American vessel scarcely any had_ been ged. 
Our os seems to have been very badly fought; the 
captors declared that they found many of the guns with 
the cartridges put in the wrong way.”"—@. C. B.to Rh. S, 
May %, 1818. 


THE 


he remained a year in the same irritable and 
It must be added | 
to these undoubted symptoms of mental | 








and able a man as any in the service. Here 
it seems that the men behaved well, but in 
ten minutes the ship was literally knocked to 
pieces, her sides fairly staved in; and IJ think 
this can only be explained by some improve- 
ments in the manufactory of powder, or in 
the manner of lvading, &c. But as a gene- 
ral fact, and of tremendous application, [ 
verily believe that the sailors prefer the 
enemy’s service to our own. It is in vain to 
treat the matter lightly, or seek to conceal 
from ourselves the extent of the evil. Our 
naval superiority is destroyed!—Life and 
Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 29. 


DUTCH VANS. 


Here is a batch of Knickerbockers, for 
which I once, on a rainy day, tasked my re- 
collection. It might, doubtless, be largely 
increased, by reference to documentary his- 
tory, but I have no inclination to continue 
the labor :— 


Van Rensselaer, Van Horne, 
Van Schelluyne, ya Aken, 


§ xc Van re 
eonhoven, Van 
Cortlandt, A 


ingen, an J 
Den Heuvel, Van ] 
Benthuysen, Van 
Van Antwerp, vi 
Van Wagenen, 

Van Olinda, 

Van Vranken, 

Van Der Zee, 

Van Alen, 

Van Twy!, Patten, 
Van Steenbergh, Van Guysling, 
Van Valkenburgh, Van Wyck 
Van Zandt, 
Van Deusen, 








De 1, 
Van Der Werken, 
Van de Water, 
Van Everer., 
Van Namee, 
Van Sickler, 
= Vorst, 








Van Sertnnen, 
Van Benschoten 

I doubt whether there ever was a “Van 
Staats,” although Fenimore Cooper has one 
in his “ Water Watch.” 


GEORGE IV. 


“Much better” (said Mr. Brougham in 
the House of Commons, Mareh 20, 1816) 
“ would it be to listen to the solemn voice of 
the people of England, than to build monu- 
ments to the descendants of the vietims of 
legitimacy (the Stuart family). Much bet- 
ter would it be, instead of doing honor to 
that family, to profit by its example; to 
recollect that by thwarting the prejudices, 
opposing the wishes, and pressing on the 
sore places of the nation, they were at length 
ousted from its throne. And yet their con- 
duct was comparatively harmless and inno- 
cent. They were in a great measure be- 
trayed by the tenderness of their consciences, 
by the nicety of their religious scruples. 
Fur otherwise must those be estimated who 
entertained no scrap'es of religion, who ex- 
perienced no tenderness of conscience ; who, 
in utter disregard of the feelings of an op- 
pressed and insulted nation, proceeded from 
one wasteful expenditure to another: who 
decorated and crowded their houses with 
the splendid results of their extravagance ; 
who associated with the most profligate of 
human beings; who, when the jails were 
filled with wretches, could not for a moment 
suspend their thoughtless amusements, to 
end the sad suspense between life and death ; 
who alone, or surrounded only by an esta- 
blishment of mercenaries, and unable to trust 
to the attachment of the natives for their 
security. yet desired the House of Commons 
to enable them to lavish on their favorites 
the money wrung from the people of Eng- 
land.” 


LITERARY WORLD. 





Dec. 24, *5 
JAMES MONTGOMERY, THE Port, 

In a speech at the formation of a Method} 
Missionary Society in Sheffield (Enclongy 
has the following: “In the Bible Scciety 
all names and distinctions of sects are bien’. 
ed, till they are lost, like the ptistaatic 
colors, in a ray of pure and perfect jight 
In the Missionary work they are divided 
though not discordant; but, like the same 
colors, displayed and harmonized in the rain- 
bow, they form an arch of glory, ascending 
on the one hand to heaven, and on the other 
descending from heaven to earth—a bow of 
promise, a covenant of peace; a sign that 
the storm is passing away, and the Sun of 
righteousness, with healing in his wings, 
breaking forth on all nations.” 


THE CLOCK. 


Labaume, in his narrative of the “Cam. 
paign-in-Ressia,” speaks of the French army 
returning through the town of Mojaisk, 
which they had passed as conquerous {ifty- 
one days before. It was now a heap of 
ruins. “ The only thing which struck us 
was the newly-erected tower rising amid the 
ruins, and by its whiteness, forming a melan- 
choly contrast with the black clouds that 
enveloped it. It remained entire, and the 
clock yet tolled the hours, though the city 
was no more.” . 

How striking the coincidence between 
this fact and the dream of poetic fancy :— 


“Seek we thy once loved home? 
The hand is gone that cropt the flowers, 
Unheard, ¢he clock repeats its hours ; 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers.’— 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 


LESSING 
(From the German of). 

“T asked my fair, one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay ; 
By what sweet name, from Rome or 

Greece, 
Iphigenia, Clelia, Chloris, 
Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris, 
Dorimene, or Lucrece. 

“*Ah!' replied my gentle fair, 
‘Beloved, what are names but air! 
Take thon whate’er suits the line— 
Clelia, Iphigenia, Chloris, 

Laura, Lesbia, Delia, Doris; 
But don’t forget to call me, thine.’” 


PARALLEL PASSAGES IN PROSE. 


As to poetry, we have multitudes of these, 
pointed out by eritics. Some, indeed, are 
called by the ill-natured, plagiarisms. This 
may, or may not be. Sheridan, a great 
rogue in this way, has given probably the 
best exeuse that can be offered. “Faded 
ideas float in the faney like forgotten dreams; 
and imagination, in its fullest enjoyments, 
becomes suspicious of its offspring, and 
doubts whether it has created or adopted.” 
Preface to Burgoyne’s Heiress. 

Here is one that sounds on my ear as if 
the main idea (a beautiful one) is contained 
on the page of one of our standard Ameri- 
can authors :— 

“But this I may repeat again, that it is 
evident that death will reconcile us all. On 
the other side of the grave we shall be all 
brethren again; in heaven, whither I hope 
we may come from all parties and persua- 
sions, we shall find neither prejudice nor 
scruple. There we shall be of one principle 
and one opinion. Why we cannot be con- 
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tent to go hand in hand to the place where 
we join heart and hand without the 
jeast hesitation, and with the most complete 
harmony and affection—I prt why we can- 
not do so here, I can say nothing to, neither 
shall I say anything more of it, but that it 
remains to be lamented.”—Defoe’s History 
of the Plague. 


HENR LECTURE ON EN H SA- 
PRor. . BRED LITERATURE. ane 06 


A course of lectures is in progress of delivery 
at the Chapel of the University, to aid the 
Pp. E. Mutual Benefit Society, including among 
the lecturers, Bishop Potter, Bishop Williams, 
President King, and others. The first lecture 
of the course was a Reminiscence of Vienna, by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Kip; the second was a con- 
sideration of some of the leading features of 
English Sacred Literature, Tragic Poetry, ec. 
byProf. Henry Reed of Philadelphia. Prof. R’s 
lecture was a mature, well considered exposi- 
tion of his subject, without any “foreign aid of 
ornament,” but commanding throughout the 
close attention of his audience by its just 
thought aud sound sympathetic inner life of 
philosophy. We take a few points from the 
excellent report of the Daily Times :— 





It was the great glory of the English litera- 
ture that at no time—in none of its eras—had 
the sacred element been wholly excluded. In 
the lowest, that is the most sensualized and 
sophistical conditions of the English mind, 
there had been a protest, at least, against de- 
generacy and corruption. The meditative 
Saxon spirit, such as it was a thousand years 
ago, did not content itself with the things of 
fancy, or of the mere calculating faculties of 
the mind, but rather had dwe't with wisdom 
and imagination, and thus the love which it 
had most delighted in was that which minis- 
tered to the immortal part of man’s being. 
Hence, not only was that which might be pe- 
culiarly styled sacred literature largely ex- 
panded, but something of the same sacred 
character might be observed throughout all 
the best of our English books. Another cause 
was to be found in the influence of the Church 
upon the mind—a salutary influence, ever 
holding the intellect in reverend submission 
to the authority of Divine Truth—not crushing 
its activity in slavery, but expanding and en- 
couraging it in the spirit of Fatiful freedom. 
He instanced the Lamentation of Mary Mag- 
dalen, in the works of Chaucer, the Hymns of 
Ben Jonson, the Melodies of Byron and Moore, 
to show that in all ages it seemed to have been 
considered almost an essential part of a poet’s 
duty to give up some pages to sacred subjects. 
The learned Professor took a review of Eng- 
lish literature, to show that its worthiest and 
noblest eras had been those in which the 
sacred influence had most power—when the 
sonls of men had been awakened to visions 
other than those that were earth-born. 

Speaking of works on the “Evidences” of 
God and Christianity, Professor R. remarked 
that those works were often very limited in 
their lessons; drawing, it might be, from the 
studies of creation proofs of a Creator and a 
Creator’s attributes, but not reaching the heart. 
There was mischief, too, when science was not 
merely received as a tributary, but raised to 
the equality of an ally. 

Another department of English literature 
Was its pulpit oratory. Of this, the sermons 
of Barrow and Taylor might be as 
the most eminent. In Jeremy Taylor the lo- 
re powers of his mind were linked with a 
ofty imagination, an exuberance of fancy and 
Pe gene sensibility, which qualities, wonder- 
fully harmonized, rendered him one of the 





most delightful as well as instructive writers 
in the English language. 

The same period (the 17th century) was pro- 
ductive of much that was peculiarly sacred 

oetry—the poems of Herbert and of Henry 
yaughan. Milton’s spiritual boldness often 
created a tendency to irreverence. There was 
great want of holy reserve in setting forth the 
councils of the Most High, and in applying to 
heavenly transactions earthly and human 
analogies, unfavorable to the devotional and 
reverential feelings which should be fostered 
by sacred poems. It was with reason that the 
greatest living master of sacred song had said 
that to Spenser the English reader should re- 
vert as being pre-eminently the sacred poet 
of his country. 

Professor k then proceeded to make some 
reflections on Tragic Poetry, which had been 
well described as “poetry in its deepest earn- 
est.” The upper air of poetry was the atmo- 
sphere of sorrow. This was a truth attested 
by every department of art. The poetry of 
words, of music, of the canvas and of the mar- 
ble. It was so, because poetry was a reflee- 
tion of life; and when a man wept, the pas- 
sions that were stirred within him were 
mightier than the feelings which prompted to 
cheerfulness or merriment. The camel use of 
tragic poetry consisted in such employment of 
poetic truth that the poet’s sad imagining 
should serve to chasten, to elevate, and to 
strengthen the soul. 

The last branch of the Professor’s discourse 
was a brief consideration of elegiac poetry. 
Serving, as all true poetry did, for a ministry 
and discipline of feeling, it could not neglect 
that form of affliction which, sooner or later, 
came to every human being—sorrow for the 
dead. It was the theme of the elegiac poet to 
show the virtues of sorrow—its power to 
strengthen, to purify and elevate, and to give 
moral freedom—its strength to consume the 
small troubles which so often waste and 
weaken our best powers. For this, the poet 
was the genius to look into the deepest and 
most mysterious parts of the human soul, to 
sympathize with its most acute sensibilities, 
and to illustrate all the consolatory agencies 
which are vouchsafed to man. The lecturer 
concluded by speaking of Milton’s Lycidas, 
Shelley’s Adonais, and Tennyson’s Jn Memo- 
riam, quoting some passages from the latter. 
His discourse was listened to with evident 
delight. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On December 13th, an interesting meeting of 
this Society was held at the University, 
George Bancroft — assisted by Henry 
Grinnell and the Rev. Dr. Hawks, vice-presi- 
dents. 

A map of the world, drawn in the .four- 
teenth century, was presented to the Society 
by Alfred Powell. 

A resolution was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, and referred, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to address a memorial to the joint 
library committee of Congress, asking their 
aid to establish a complete geographical de- 
partment in the library of Congress. 

Captain Walker M. Gibson was introduced, 
and narrated some facts connected with his 
residence in Sumatra. He said that the pub- 
lic were, doubtless, acquainted with his re- 
markable adventures in Sumatra, and his 
unjust treatment by the Dutch, for which he 
had now a claim ss that government, 
which was in the hands of the executive 
government at Washington. : 

After giving an interesting account of the 
island of Crockator, in the Straits of Sunda, 
its hot-springs, and the beautiful submarine 


gardens of coral along its shores, he made 
some allusions to the island of Banca, and its 
tin mines. 

The Orang Kaboose of Sumatra were 
brown men, and would seem to be a new 
race of beings, of whom we have hitherto 
had but little knowledge, and were evidently 
the lowest in the scale of humanity. They 
were covered with hair, had little or no idea 
of speech, but possessed merely a monosyl- 
labie jargon. The Malays of Sumatra call 
them the slaves of Alexander, and there was 
a tradition among them, that they are the 
descendants of Alexander’s army. Captain 
Gibson had met with several of them in 
Jambee territory, at the residence of the 
“* Pany Orang,” or Prince. 

The Malays will place a vest around their 
waist, notwithstanding they are shown in 
what manner to wear it, or tie it around their 
feet, more as an appendage, but possess no 
idea of its use as a garment; and yet this 
brutish man seems to be no ins‘gnificant con- 
tributor to commerce, inasmuch as he has 
been the chief collector of “benzoin,” a 
description of gum. He had heard curious 
stories from Arab and Malay traders in the 
Jambee country about the manner of trading 
with the Orang Kaboose. The traders 
would proceed toa certain point on the edge 
of a forest, at certain periods of the year, 
with certain quantities of colered cloths, 
beads, and other trifles. He would then 
beat a gong for some length of time, at va- 
rious intervals, during one or two days, and 
then retire to a considerable distance, to re- 
turn in about a week, when he would find 
satisfactory quantities of benzoin in place of 
his goods, which had been earried off by the 
Kaboose. 

Captain Gibson had partaken of “ bird’s 
nest soup” on several occasions. The nests 
were principally obtained on the western 
coast, and formed a very important article of 
commerce, yielding British speculators about 
£240,000 per year. The best quality was 
worth nearly two dollars an ounce, and the 
most inferior quality eight dollars per pound ; 
but those nests nearly fresh, and white as 
wax, commanded very high prices. The 
Chinese attached importance to them on ac- 
count of their stimalating tendency, but the 
taste is insipid without seasoning. The poor- 
est Chinese in Java can afford to invest money 
in the purchase of these delicacies. In the 
interior of Sumatra he was much interested 
by a frequent demand for the Bible by various 
Sumatrian chiefs. 

The Society adjourned, after the transac- 
tion of some unimportant business, to the 
second Tuesday in January, when it is ex- 
pected that Captain Gibson will submit a 
paper on his observations of the islands of 
the Java sea and the Dutch archipelago.— 
Evening Post. 





LADY NEWCOME’S PARTY. 

{From the third number of Thackeray's “ Newcomeg.”] 
NEWcoME was now thrown entirely upon the 
clergyman, and the latter described the per- 
sonages present to the stranger, who was 
curious to know how the party was com- 

sed. Mrs. Newcome herself would have 

en pleased had she heard Honeyman’s dis- 
course regarding her guests and herself. 
Charles Honeyman so spoke of most persons 
that you might fancy they were listening 
over his shoulder. Such an assemblage of 
learning, genius, and virtue, might well de- 








light and astonish a stranger. “That lady 
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in the red turban, with the handsome daugh- 
ters, is Lady Budge, wife of the eminent 
judge of that name—everybody was asto- 
nished that he was not made Chief Justice, 
and elevated to the Peerage—the only objec- 
tion (as I have heard confidentially) was on 
the part of the late sovereign, who said he 
never could consent to have a peer of the 
name of Budge. Her ladyship was of humble, 
I have heard even of menial station originally, 
but becomes her present rank, dispenses the 
most elegant hospitality at her mansion in 
Connaught terrace, and is a pattern as a wife 
and a mother. The young man talking to 
her daughter is a young barrister, already be- 
coming celebrated as a contributor to some 
of our principal reviews.” 

“Who is that cavalry officer in a white 
waistcoat talking to the Jew with the beard ?” 
asks the Colonel. 

“He—he! That cavalry officer is another 
literary man of celebrity, and by profession 
an attorney. But he has quitted the law for 
the Muses, and it would appear that the Nine 
are never wooed except by gentlemen with 
mustachios.” 

“ Never wrote a verse in my life,” says the 
Colonel, laughing, and stroking his own. 

“For I remark so many literary gentlemen 
with that decoration. The Jew with the 
beard, as you call him, is Herr von Lungen, 
the eminent hautboy-player. The three next 
etsapnee are, Mr. Smee, of the Royal Aca- 

emy (who is shaved, as you perceive), and 
Mr. Moyes, and Mr. Cropper, who are both 
very hairy about the chin. At the piano, 
singing, accompanied by Mademoiselle Le- 
brun, is Signor Mezzocaldo, the great bary- 
tone from Rome. Professor Quartz and 
Baron Hammerstein, celebrated geologists 
from Germany, are talking with their illustri- 
ous confrére, Sir Robert Craxton, in the 
door. Do you see yonder that stout gentle- 
man with snuff on his shirt? the eloquent 
Dr. MaeGuffog, of Edinburgh, talking to 
Dr. Ettore, who lately eseaped from the In- 
quisition at Rome in the disguise of a wash- 
erwoman, after undergoing the question se- 
veral times, the rack and the thumbscrew. 
They say that he was to have been burned 
in the Grand Square the next morning; but 
between ourselves, my dear Colonel, I mis- 
trust these stories of convents and martyrs. 
Did you ever see a more jolly-looking man 
than Professor Schnurr, who was locked up 
in Spielberg, and got out up a chimney, and 
through a window. Had he waited a few 
months there are very few windows he could 
have passed through. That splendid man 
in the red fez is Kurbash Pasha—another 
renegade I deeply lament to say—a hairdress- 
er from Marseilles, by name Monsieur Fer- 
chaud, who passed into Egypt, and laid aside 
the tongs for the turban. He is talking with 
Mr. Palmer, one of our most delightful young 
poets, and with Desmond O’Tara, son of the 
late revered bishop of Ballinafad, who has 
lately quitted ours for the errors of the 
Ckurch of Rome. Let me whisper to you 
that your kinswoman is rather a searcher 
after what we call here notabilities. I heard 
talk of one I knew in better days—of one 
who was the comrade of my youth, and the 
delight of Oxford—poor Pidge of Brazenose, 
who got the Newdegate in my third year, 
and who, under his present name of Father 
Bartolo, was to have been here in his capu- 
chin dress with a beard and bare feet; but I 

resume he could not get permission from 
his Superior. That is Mr. Huff, the political 





economist, talking with Mr. Macduff, the 
member for Glenlivat. That is the Coroner 
for Middlesex conversing with the great sur- 

n, Sir Cutler Sharp, and that pretty little 
aughing girl talking with them is no other 
than the celebrated Miss Pennifer, whose no- 
vel of Ralph the Resurrectionist created 
such a sensation after it was abused in the 
Trimestrial Review. It was a little bold 
certainly—I _ looked at it at my club— 
after hours devoted to parish duty a clergy- 
man is sometimes allowed, you ‘now, desi- 
pere in loco—there are descripti* .s in it cer- 
tainly startling—ideas about marriage not 
exactly orthodox—but the poor child wrote 
the book actually in the nursery, and all 
England was ringing with it before Dr. Pin- 
nifer, her father, knew who was the author. 
That is the Doctor asleep in the corner by 
Miss Rudge, the American authoress, who | 
daresay is explaining to him the difference 
between the two Governments. My dear 
Mrs. Neweome, I am giving my brother-in- 
law a little sketch of some of the celebrities 
who are crowding your salon to-night. What 
a delightful evening you have given us!” 





CAPTAIN CHARLES MORRIS, THE LONDON POET. 
{From a paper on “ Fashionable Poets,” in the last num- 
ber of the Jrish Quarterly J 
WE have already stated, in our paper upon 
English Convivial Song Writers, that Morris 
had served during the American War of Inde- 
pendence in the 17th Regiment of Foot; that 
upon his return he exchanged to a Dragoon 
Regiment, and becoming acquainted with the 
celebrated Captain Topham, then adjutant of 
the Life Guards, he entered that regiment ; 
he married the widow of Sir William Stan- 
hope, and beeame known in London life as 
the gayest of the gay. He has been chiefly 
admired as a writer of bacchanalian songs, 
but in the volumes before us there are some 
poems which prove him to have been a man 
of great poetic taste, and occasionally evine- 
ing a genius, justifying fully Moore’s opinion, 
when he observed, that if Morris had culti- 
vated the graver styles of verse, “ few would 
have equalled him either in fancy, or in that 
lighter kind of pathos which comes like a 
few melancholy notes in the middle of a gay 
air, throwing a soft and passing shade over 

mirth.” 

He loved London for itself. Johnson had 
not a more firm belief in the superiority of 
Fleet street over the country as a residence, 
or Madame de Staél a more decided passion 
for the Rue de Bae, than Morris ever evinced 
for Picadilly, Pall-mall, or May-Fair gene- 
rally. Many of our readers have heard, or 
may have themselves repeated, the words, 
“the sweet shady side of Pall-mall,” but we 
presume that very few could, if asked, say 
whence the quotation comes: it occurs in a 
poem written by Morris, and entitled T'he 
Contrast. In the poem he defends his taste 
for London life, and by contrasting city en- 
joyments with what he considered mere 
country existence, endeavors to prove the 
superiority of the former to the Baucis and 
Philemon life of those whom he no doubt 
considered Bucolie dawdlers :— 


“THE CONTRAST. 


“In London I never knew what I'd be at, 
aah es with this, and enchanted with 
‘that ; 
I’m.wild with the sweets of Variety’s plan, 
Aud Life seems a blessing too happy for 
man. 
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“But Lan swan?’ God help me! sets a]! mat> 
So calm and composing from morning to 





night ; 
Oh, it settles the spirits when nothing is 
seen 
But an ass on a common, a goose on a green, 


“In town if it rain, why it damps not our hope 
The eye has her choice, and the fancy her 


scope ; 
What harm though it pour whole nights or 
whole days? 
It spoils not our prospects, or stops not our 
ways. 
“In the country what bliss, when it rains ; 
the fields. on 
To live on the transports that shuttleeock 
yields ; 
Or go crawling from window to window, to 


see 
A pig on a dunghill, a crow on a tree. 


“In London, if folks ill together are put, 
A bore may be dropp’d, and a quiz may be 
eut; 
We change without end; and if lazy or ill, 
All wants are at hand, and all wishes at will, 


“In the country you're nailed, like a pale in 

the park, 

To some stick of a neighbor that’s crammed 
in the ark; 

And ’tis odds if you're hurt, or in fits tumble 
down, 

You reach death ere the doctor can reach 
you from town. 


“In London how easy we visit and meet, 
Gay pleasure’s the theme, and sweet smiles 
are our treat ; 
Our morning’s a round of good humored 


delight, 

And we rattle, in comfort, to pleasure at 
night. 

“In the country, how sprightly! our visits 

we make 

Through ten miles of mud for Formality’s 
sake ; 

With the coachman in drink, and the moon 
in a f 


And no thought in your head but a ditch or 
a bog. 

“In London the spirits are cheerful and light, 
All places are gay and all faces are bright ; 
We've ever new joys, and revived by each 

whim, 
Each day on a fresh tide of pleasure we swim. 

“But how Bay in the country! what summer 

delight 

To be waiting for winter from morning to 
night ! 

Then the fret of impatience gives exquisite 


glee 
To relish the sweet rural objects we see. 


“In town, we've no use for the skies over- 
head, 
For when the sun rises then we go to bed ; 
And as to that old-fashioned virgin the moon, 
She shines out of season, like satin in June. 


“In the country these planets delightfully 
lare 
Just to show us the object we want isn't 


ere: 

Ob, how cheering and gay, when their beau- 
ties arise, ‘ 

To sit and gaze round with the tears in 
one’s eyes! 


“ But tis in the country alone we can find 
That happy resource, that relief to the mind, 
When, drove to despair, our last effort we 

make, 
And drag the old fish-pond, for Novelty’s 
sake. 
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« Indeed, I must own, ’tis a pleasure complete 

fo pong he ve well draggled and wet in their 
feet ; 

But what is all that to the transport we feel 


When we — in triumph, two toads 

and an eel # 
“J have heard, though, that love in a cottage 

is sweet, 

When two hearts in one link of soft sympa- 
thy meet ; 

That’s to come—for as yet J, alas! am a 
swain 

Who require, I own it, more links to my 
chain. 


“Your magpies and stock-doves may flirt 

among trees, 

And chatter their transports in groves if 
they please ; 

But a house is much more to my taste than 
a tree, 

And for groves, oh, a good grove of chimneys 
for me! 


“In the country, if Cupid should find a man 

out, 

The poor tortured victim mupes hopeless 
about ; 

But in London, thank Heaven! our peace is 
secure, 

Where, for one eye to kill, there’s a thou- 
sand to cure. 


“IT know Love's a devil, too subtle to spy, 
That shoots through the soul from the Seon 
of an eye; 
But in London these devils so quick fly about, 
That a new devil still drives an old devil 
out. 


“In — let me live, then, in town let me 
ie: 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall 
ed 


Of Morris’s graver poems there are some 
very beautiful specimens in these volumes. 
He is one of those men of genius who have 
gone from the earth with unmade fame : ca- 
pable of doing much for the world and 
for his own credit, he became the lyrist of 
the dinner-table, or the Horace of the supper 
room, not always allowing good taste and 
decency to curd his fancy and guide his pen. 
It may be that the stigma of indecency 
which once disgraced him has rendered the 
volumes now before us comparatively un- 
known ; but here the reader need fear nothing. 
These books contain gay, kind, and good 
thoughts only. In the following lines Morris 
institutes a comparison or contrast between 
his own feelings, tastes, and condition, and 
oe life of Horace, as he has himself described 
it to us :— 


“THE PARALLEL. 


“Folks often quote me and my lays 

(A flattery 1’m loth to refuse), 

As the a best shown in our days 
Of old Horace’s manner and Muse. 

And such similar proof ean I bring 
To fix the comparison true, 

That I think few will question the thing, 
When the traits of the likeness they view. 


“When a boy, from a spot most obscure, 

To a school at great Rome he was sent ; 
Just so, a good school to insure, 

From a desert to London I weut. 
Then to Athens, where all was in style, 

He was packed off to polish his taste ; 
Thus was I sent to Paris awhile, 

That the block might be fashioned and 

graced. 








“ A bon vivant he rose, it’s confessed, 

Lived with all the first men of his day, 
Was the charm for each care-shaded breast, 
And the soul-waking star of the gay: 

What I’ve been my pen’s relics must tell, 
For entombed are the tongues of my time ; 
But their spirits in heaven know well 
How I gladdened their days with my 
rhyme. 


“ He was often in love, too, it seems— 

A resemblance that hits to a hair ; 

And he mingled, in sweetest extremes, 
The joys of the flask and the fair: 

Now all folks who know me admit 
The comparison faithful in this ; 

For Bacchus and Venus still sit, 
Close linked, in my picture of bliss. 


“He with friendship imperial was graced : 
Here my Muse ad, ike his, her reward ; 
For the hand where a sceptre is placed 
Oft met the plain palm of the bard. 
He was calm, philosophic, and gay ; 


Chequered life with his glass and his pen: | 


Thus do I sit and ecribble away, 
And, by turns, muse, or mingle with men. 


“He ranked as a soldier some time, 
But quitted, more quiet to choose ; 
So I, with like passion for rhyme, 
Left the field, for the haunts of the Muse. 
Through the toils of poetical strife 
A friend’s table well nourished his art; 
So had I a great friend, through my life, 
Whose board was the joy of my heart. 


“ He sat out of Vanity’s glare, 
Untitled, undecked, and unplaced ; 
He wished for no tinsel to wear 
In the bower the Muses had graced : 
Nor have I, fond of Privacy’s lap, 
Though favored by Royalty’s eye, 
Sought a feather to stick in my cap, 
Or a string on my button to tie. 


“He was short, fat, and plain in his frame, 
Of a temper both cheerful and warm; 
Nature moulded my figure the same, 
And thus added a pride to my forn. 
He in savage Apulia was bred— 
A licentious and barbarous strand: 
And the earth that my infancy fed 
Was the ‘lawless debatable land.’ 


“The moral his practice supplies 
Was ever the same too as mine, 
To cheer up old Time, as he flies, 
With a heart-easing cup of good wine ; 
To tempt this grim damper cf Mirth 
To taste of delight as he passed ; 
. That, pleased by a welcome on earth, 
A smile on Life’s path he might cast. 


“On Life’s tenure, its chances, and end, 
His lesson’s the same that 1 teach— 
Ne’er to trust to the future to send 
The joy that the present may reach, 
’Gainst boding reflections and spleen, 
Cui bono is still on my tongue ; 
And where tardy-eyed Caution is seen, 
Carpe diem still rings in my song. 
“That in life I and Horace agree, 
Here’s of evidence clear such a stock, 
That no mortal can question the plea 
That, at least, I’m a chip of the block: 
But Death a huge difference will fix ; 
Though alike we sat under the vine, 
His grape sent him soon to the Styx, 
While I’ve revelled an age upon mine. 


“Then to all sour railers at mirth, 
All fretful repiners, 1 say— 
Joy’s rites are my worship on earth, 
And my creed’s to be grateful and gay. 
I care not one farthing for all 
The conceits of the sage or the ass; 
I enjoy Heaven’s gifts to this ball, 
And I thank with a song and a glass.” 


| To the end of his life Morris continued a 
| devoted lover of London, and he seems to 


| have enjoyed his elastic spirits to the last ; 
| and, young in heart, he wrote a very prett 
little farewell poem to the Beefsteak Club, 
when in his eighty-sixth year. He was then 
the last of those who had lived with Fox, 
| and Pitt, and Sheridan, and, as they fell off, 
_asall the old haunts ef his youth were vanish- 
| ing from the world about him, he seems to 
| have had many hours of gloom and sadness. 
| One can faney that, having returned from a 
| stroll in Pall-mall, and, recalling the many 
| glorious days of buoyant youth and lusty, 
high-aspiring manhood, the old songster may 
have written, with weary heart, the following 
lines :— 
“FRIENDS ALL GONE! 
| “My friends, of youth, manhood, and age, 
At length are all laid in the ground ; 
A unit | stand on Life’s stage, 
With nothing but vacaney round. 
I wander, bewildered and Jost, 
Without impulse, or interest, or view ; 
And all hope of my heart is, at most, 
To soon Pia the desert adieu! 


| “Tf inward I look, thus forlorn, 
Nought but mental reproof I there find, 
That seems to upbraid, as with scorn, 
The hope to find joy in my mind, 
Alike lonely I’m left in my breast, 
As the world is now left on my eye; 
For there nought but shade is impressed 
For all the light follies gone by. 


“ There Fancy’s gay visions of youth 

Now wear the dead hue of decay ; 

And its follies, confronted by Truth, 
Sad lessons of sorrow convey. 

The mind on itself wholly cast, 
Still fearfully traces its course ; 

And, alas! ever finds in the past 
Sure cause of regret and remorse. 


“Tt’s true these self-lessons are wise, 

If Amendment have time that it need; 
But if Age the blest promise denies, 

The will’s all that’s left for the deed. 
Then grievous it is for the mind 

To dive ’midst its errors in vain; 
For the present no solace to find, 

For the future no hope to retain, 


“ All that’s left for man’s desolate state, 

When from life his coevals are gone, 

Is to wish his own head could forget 
What are happily remembered by none; 

And the steps that pure morals forbid, 
Which fellowship once led astray, 

From himself should be buried and hid, 
With the long-buried friends of his day. 


“ But this derelict state of man’s lot, 

That Fate to the aged ordains, 

Bids the heart turn its hopes where it ought, 
Nor seek worldly cure for its pains. 

Thus I turn from the past and the lost, 
Close the view my life’s picture supplies, * 

And, while penitent tears pay the cost, 
Blot the frolies of mirth from my eyes.” 





OYSTER LIFE IN LONDON. 
Aw imaginative naturalist has pictured the 
life of an oyster as ove of the happiest of 
destinies. He has described him «as care- 
fully lodged in a dwelling of pearl, fed with 
the rich produce of the swelling tides, grow- 
ing delicately corpulent with luxuries which 
he receives by the mere trouble of opening 
his mouth, soothed to slumber by the gentle 
ripple of the waves that roll above and 
around him, and cheered amid the intervals 
of his almost continuous dreams by the 
consideration that his death even is to be 
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glorious as that of the white bull sacrificed 
to Jove, or the tender virgin who saved her 
prog by her passage down the throat of 
the Minotaur. Faint ideas of discomfort 
are suggested by such traditions as those of 
the “Oyster crossed in love:” but on the 
whole, the lot of the oyster is a glorious 
one. He swims in a sensuous paradise until 
the crash of the oyster-knife comes thunder- 
ing in to put an end to his life; and then he 
lies white, succulent, and resigned, ready to 
be offered up an unresisting sacrifice to the 
gastronomic sensibilities of some refined 
palate. 

There are, however, troubles in the life of 
an oyster of which mention has not yet been 
made. There are interruptions to the even 
tenor of his, as it were, lotos-eating existence. 
He does not, it has just been made known, 
make a short, painless exit from life to the 
abdominal mausoleum. He does not leap 
from the slimy luxuriance of his bed at Col- 
chester at once down the throat of an alder- 
man. He is not only made, like human 
beings, to suffer the miseries of travel—to 
which no well-conditioned oyster could object 
—but he has to meet with perils and annoy- 
ances when he reaches the port of London 
that must sadly fret his gelatinous existence. 
On arriving at Billingsgate the ambitious 
inolluse finds that much is to be suffered 
before he can reach the goal of sacrifice. 
He revolts, like the Indian Suttee, at the 
obstacles that intervene between himself and 
his destiny. The kind-hearted gentlemen 
who come to release him from the durance 
vile to which he has been subject for hours, 
and prepare him for gracing the tables of 
royalty or nobility or corporate dignity, are 
subject to terrible grievances. Little does 
the epicure who swallows his dozen of 
“natives” with such gusto at Pym’s or 
Lynn’s know to what extortion his darlings 
have been subject. Mr. Gibbs, who appeared 
before the City Corporation Commission yes- 
terday to advocate the cause of the molluscs 
and their devourers, tells us a sad tale of 
perils and loss to be encountered before the 
oyster and the pining gourmand can meet. 
The city it is which keeps apart the lover 
and the loved one. Gog and Magog inter- 
pose, and allow no oysters to pass until they 
suffer tortures called “ metage,” “ porterage,” 
and “ city dues.” Every oyster that passes 
through the market at Billingsgate has un- 
dergone these inflictions. Three thousand 
pounds per annum do oyster-eaters pay as 
ransom be the little delicacies which would 
otherwise sleep out their existence, and die 
dishonorable diathe in their beds in Kent 
and Essex. Every oyster that glides down 
the palate of the hungry devourer thereof, 
has been meted by the city measurer, carried 
by the city porter, and mulcted by the re- 
ceiver of the city dues. Fancy all this at- 
tention being paid to an oyster. Hencefor- 
ward, who will pass an oyster stall without 
an involuntary reininiseenee of the Lord 
Mayor? Little does the reverent apprentice, 
as he gazes on the solemn splendor of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, and is awed at the ma- 
jestic presence of the mayor and aldermen, 
think that these worshipful dignitaries could 
meddle with the measurement and the por- 
terage of oysters. What a shock to his 
dreams of civic splendor, to figure to himself 
the Corporation, with their gowns off and 
sleeves tucked up, measuring oysters at four- 
teenpence or fifteenpence per bushel. ‘That 
is the charge, Mr. Gibbs tells us, at which 





oysters are measured in the city. Mr. Gibbs 
adds, with a great deal of simplicity, that 
the metage is of no use to the trade. We 
should think not; and we should think that 
the same assertion would apply to the porter- 
age and city dues. He tell us that £3000 
might be saved if the merehants were allowed 
themselves to perform the duties. The deduc- 
tion of this £3000 would surely make some 
difference in the price to the consumer. The 
latter pays dearer for bis oyster because a 
city monopoly of measurement and porter- 
age has to be maintained. All oysters are 
sold in the boat; and yet, says Mr. Gibbs, 
the public has to pay additional charges. 
5d. is paid for metage, 4d. for porterage, and 
then an additional 6d. is paid to get them 
taken to the market by porters again. 

Who wonders, after this, that oysters are 
not in a first-rate condition when they land 
from the scene of their trials? Who hence. 
forth can look upon an ill-conditioned oyster 
without attributing his mournful appearance 
to the Mayor and Aldermen ? ho but 
must hope the City will no longer meddle 
with our oysters? It has long been known 
that to pay for Lord Mayors’ Shows and City 
feasts the Corporation run up the price of 
the old woman's coal, and her bread ; it still 
remained for all London to be told that the 
Corporation make her pay something more 
for her oysters. 

The metage and porterage duties are un- 
just, because under their operation persons 
are made to pay for what they could do 
equally well themselves, and at half the ex- 
pense. We have alluded as yet only to the 
case of the oysters; but the City has long 
fingers, and does not hesitate to dip them into 
all kinds of dishes. Take the case of nuts. 
Mr. Kearns, a wharfinger, tells us that in the 
course of trade a bag of nuts will change 
hands at 6d. profit, and yet the porterage on 
the said bag is 2d. and the metage 2d. Fo- 
reigners, he tells us, are therefore naturally 
reluctant to send goods of this kind to the 
port of London. A similar oppression takes 
place in the case of fruit. But if the porter- 
age of fruit is an oppressive exaction, the 
grievance is increased by the porters them- 
selves. These porters form a close company 
of forty—a number not nearly sufficient for 
the work. They appoint a set of depend- 
ents and supernumeraries, who alone per- 
form the duty. The latter have the privilege 
of entering ships at pleasure, and no one can 
order them out. The fruit of the ships is 
(it is said) frequently hawked about the 
streets of London before the merchants see 
it. Can this strange statement be explained 
by these monopolist-porters or their depu- 
ties? 

The Corporation of London will doubtless 
be glad, after the full exposure of such 
strange absurdities, to aid reformers in put- 
ting an end to them. There is a paltriness 
in the details which arouses as much of con- 
tempt as of indignation. The readiness of 
the Corporation to facilitate the operation of 
the Commission leads us to hope that when 
the time comes they wil! not make any diffi- 
culty in resigning with willingness what they 
cannot keep without dishonor.— Daily News 
(London). 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— Mr. Littell, ever on the alert, announces 
an engraving in each number of the Living 
Age—an added attraction which that excellent 
and solid weekly scarcely needa, 


— A correspondent of the Charleston 
Evening News says that the following Ame. 
ricans were engaged in the art of painting at 
Diisseldorf, on the 28th ult. ;-- 


H. Whitridge, North Carolina—Landscape 
J. ©. Washington, Virginia—Historical. 
W. Perry, New Haven, Conn.—Historical. 
T. Furnace, New York—Historical, 
J. C. Irving, Charleston, S. C_—Portrait, 
Lawrence L. Cohen, Charleston, 8. C.—Por. 
trait. 

Wm. Myrover, Raleigh, N. C.—Historical, 

R. Wyckel, Philadetphia—Historica). 

P. Lewis, St. Louis—Has a panorama of the 
Mississippi River. 

S. Urman, St. Louis—Landseape. 

J. A. Elder, Fredericksburgh, Va.—Portrait, 

K. Jenkins, New York—Portrait. 

J. Woodville, New York—Portrait. 

W. Strick, Boston—Landscape, 

Emanuel Leutze, Penn.—Historieal. 


Mr. Leutze is now engaged in painting a 
large picture of Washington at the Battle of 
Monmouth, with the arrest of Gen. Lee. 
This work has been ordered by David Lea- 
vitt, Esq., of Brooklyn, who pays $10,000 
for it. 

— Mr. Richard Grant White is officially an- 
nounced as associated in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Courier and Enquirer, and whoever 
is acquainted with journalism in New York 
will acknowledge the advantage of Mr. White's 
pen, with its facility, point, and happy adapted- 
ness toits variety of subjects. 


—A curiously announced book is (G. 
Cox, publisher, 18 King street, Covent Gar- 
den) :— 

“Napoleon Bonaparte, his Sayings and 
Deeds, by A. Vieusseux. A concise and 

pular sketch, and an endeavor to trace the 
inner workings of Napoleon’s mind, elicited 
from his familiar conversations.” 


— The brilliant letters of Alfred B. Rich- 
ards, Esq., in the Morning Advertiser, are at- 
tracting attention among the American journals 
for their boldness of spirit and clearness and 
trenchancy of style. Mr. Richards, judged by 
all of his productions of this kind which we 
have seen, is thoroughly Anglo-American in bis 
views and feelings, 


— T. W. Strong (recovered from the late 
fire) comes out like pure gold with his spicy 
“Yankee Notions,” which, weare pleased to 
learn, are having a famous sale. 


— The Paris correspondent of the New 
Orleans Picayune furnishes this item of inte- 
rest :— 


“We are promised a great literary quarrel 
between the Revue des Deux Mondes, which is 
suing M. Chasles fur some letter be published 
in a St. Petersburg paper, refleeting on the 
Review and its editors. I believe the last book 
published in America by M. Chasles is the sub- 
ject of the dispute; the same letters being 
published in America and in Russia.” 

—A gallant bark named after the popular 
favorite, “Julia Dean,” is now enwharfed at 
Charleston, One of the papers of that city 
says of an incident one day week : “The 
bark Jalia Dean had her colors flying to-day 
in compliment to her namesake, the accom- 
plished Miss Julia Dean, who visited her this 
morning.” Miss Dean is playing a most suc- 
cessful and kindly-seconded engagement in 
that warm-hearted city. 


— The Northern Daily Times is a new 
Liverpool journal, published by Charles Will- 
mer, and conducted with vigor and ability. 

—Also from London, we have, nut a bad 
idea, contents, &c., as follows :— 





“*The Lover’s Magazine,’ or the Advocate 
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of Kindness. Now ready, No. 1, 
eal yil Explanation, The Nature of 
poor The Advancing Light, The Death of the 
Broken-hearted, May I not Weep? Written on 


the Death of a Sister, The Forsaken Bride, 
History of a Young Men’s Society, Works of 


Love, The Family Bible, Stray Thoughts on 
Burns, The Tear, A Pleasant Surprise. Anec- 
dotes—Pride Overcome by Kindness, I'll Do 
it Again, The Effect of a Smile, Love and 
Crime. Edinburgh: Thomas Grant, 21 George 
street. London: Houlston & Stoneman. To 
be had of all booksellers.” 


— Our friends, the owners of the prize 
cattle, near the Crystal Palace, must look 
after their laurels, according to this report in 
the Bucks Chronicle (England) :— 


« An ox, acknowledged by all wl.o have seen 
him to be the most extraordinary one they 
have ever heard of, is about to be forwarded 
to the Smithfield Cattle Show, from Sir H. 
Verney's. of tay omy House. He was bred 
and fed by the hon. baronet, and is a pure 
short-horn. He is rather over five years old, 
and is supposed to be much heavier than the 
famous Durham ox, about which so much 
noise was made at beginning of the present 
century, or the American ox, which, some few 
years since, attracted so much notice. He 
stands nearly 18 hands high, and measures 
6ft. 6in. from hip to shoulder, 3ft. across the 
hipa, 9ft. 1 Lin. in girth behind the shoulder, 
and 12ft. in length from the tip of the nose to 
the rump, while his depth from chine to bris- 
ket exceeds 4ft. 6in. e is exceedingly well 
made up, particularly along the whole length 
of his back; and, notwithstanding his great 
size, presents none of those monstrous fatty 
excrescences which so generally disfigured the 
highly-fed beasts, and were so generally con- 
demned, a few years since. He has been fed 
upon grass, eake and corn; and is supposed 
by various judges, who have courteously been 
permitted by Mr. Fraser, Sir H. Verney’s stew- 
ard, to view him, to weigh upwards of 300 
stone. Notwithstanding his great weight, he 
is, however, exceedingly active, is very tracta- 
ble, and is a capital feeder; indeed, Mr. Fraser 
does not hesitate to express his belief that the 
animal could stand feeding for another year. 
In color he is a light roan, with white predo- 
minating, and is altogether a very handsome 
quiet beast, with a kind head and docile eye.” 


— At Berton’s, in Chambers street, novelty 
with solidarity (alias, standard pieces) are 
happily interchafiged, and “ Crowder” has pos- 
session of the entire house nightly. 


—The celebrated “Cataract of Ganges” 
(with 25 horses) is to be produced in great 
splendor at the Broadway Theatre, immedi- 
ately after Christmas. 


— Of * Travelling in England,” this is 
what the National Miscellany has to say :— 

“The drawback to travelling in England is, 
it is said, its great expense. The cost of one 
month’s ‘home-tour’ will spread over two 
months’ tour abroad. Llow is this? First— 
railway travelling is much dearer- at home 
than abroad; sight-seeing, too, is infinitely 
dearer, and hotel charges are dearer. At 
‘home’ your hand is continually in your 
pocket, not for half-franes and groschens, but 
for shillings and half-erowns. These, it is true, 
are serious drawback:, but they are not all, 
nor, to our thinking, the leading ones. Some 
of the very best houses and things best worth 
seeing in England, are removed from railways, 
lying in almost inaccessible places—in noble- 
men’s houses, in private apartments oecupied 
by the family, feneed in by servants and silent 
fees of every description. You are travelling 
with your wife, and you are ambitious of 
seeing the treasures of art contained in eastle 





. 
C It is twenty miles to the castle, and | dent that the returns are made at too high a 
the family, it is thought, are not at home. figure, many of the pupils being transferred 
You hire a post-chaise; you in short dedicate | from school to school without proper notice. 
a day to castle C and what it contains. |The amount paid for teachers’ wages during 
On arriving at your first stage you are shown | the year was $306,806 82; the sum received 
into a small inn that once kept posters, but by the board from all sources was $480,313 34. 
the only pair are out (they have not, you are| In the Free Academy there are 571 students; 
assured, been out for a fortnight before’, and | in the City Normal Schools, 500; in the Even- 
you are kept kicking your heels impatiently | ing Schovls, 8,074. These, added to the aggre- 











about, losing time and temper, and catching | 
cold, till the country is scoured for one horse 
to put into a erazy old fly to carry you over. 
the next ten miles, and take you to the lodge | 
doorway of castle C——. Well, you arrive 
there at last, after five hours’ struggle with | 
twenty miles; you find the family at home; 
you are told by Powder-and-Plush at the door 
that the house is not a show-house. No rat- 
tling of money will do; ‘it is impossible!’ 
Powder-and-Plush regretfully informs you, 
hearing your right hand playing with at least 
four half-crowns; and closing the well-oiled 
hinges of castle C—— on your wife and your- | 
self, twenty miles removed, and on a cross 
road, from any railway station. Here, then, | 
is a day gone, and nothing seen; your temper 
is a little soured, and by the time you get 
back to the station you started from, night | 
has closed in, you have not seen the Titians 
you wished to cee, and your wife has caught a 
severe cold.” 

— The Boston Daily Advertiser, not ac- | 
eustomed to undiscriminating notice, thus | 
speaks of our esteemed (former) fellow) 
citizer, and of his career in the Massachu- | 
setts capital :— 


“We are glad to hear that the friends of | 
Mr. W. M. Fleming, the manager of the Na- 
tional Theatre, are actively engaged in making | 
arrangements for his benefit, which takes | 
place on Friday evening. We hope that their | 
efforts to make the oceasion worthy of the | 
gentleman it is designed to compliment, may | 
be successful, and we doubt not that such will 
be the case. Mr. Fleming, by the liberality | 
and efficiency of his management, has made | 
the National Theatre deservedly popular with | 
theatre goers, who will be glad of an oppor- 
peng to show their appreciation of his ef- 
orts. 


“We are informed that four military com- | 


— will visit the theatre, accompanied by 


ands of musie, on oceasion of Mr. Fleming's | 


benefit. Mr. Beals has offered to decorate 


blems, and Messrs. Sanderson and Lanergan, 
the pyrotechnists, who supplied the fireworks 


for the spectacle of the ‘Last Days of Pom- | 


peii,” are preparing some brilliant specimens 
of their art, which will be displayed in front 
of the theatre. A rich entertainment may be 
expected. The house should be crowded. 
Seats may be now secured. We understand 
that between two and three hundred have 
already been taken.” 


— The “Salad for the Solitary ” (handsome- 
ly praised in the Atheneum, and other foreign 
journals) has reached a seventh edition, and 
appears now in “extra” style, very suitably 
for the holidays. 


— The Annual Report of the City Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Mr. McKeen, was 
laid before the Board of Education last even- 
ing. There are 220 schools now organized in 
this city. Of those, 17 are colored schools. 
The number of children who receive instruction 
in the Common Schools, exclusive of those in 
the Free Aeademy and the Evening and Nor- 
mal Schools, is 121,372. A classification of the 
pupils shows that 65,507 are in attendance at 
the Ward Schools, 52,748 at the Public Schools, 
and 3,117 at the Asylum and Corporate 
Sehoo's. 

_ It is, however, intimated by the Superinten- 





gate of pupils in the Common Schools, make a 
total of 130,517 scholars taught under the 
eare of the Board of Education. 

The Superintendent, in discussing the ques- 
tion of religious teaching in the Schools, de- 
monstrates very clearly that there is no contra- 
vention of the statute against sectarian instrue- 
tion, but that, on the contrary, the Scriptures 
are not yet read in all the Schools, owing to 
differences of translation and exposition. A 
continuation of the system cf moral suasion in 
place of coercion is wisely recommended. The 

tepourt is a good one. 


— We can merely allude this week to the 
commercial success of “ Hot Corn,” so elegantly 
published by Dewitt «& Davenport, and so 
truthfully illustrated by their artist, Mr. John 
McLennan. It deserves a more extended con- 
sideration, and will not be out of senson (“Hot 
Corn” though it is) by another issue. 


So = = 








A FAVORABLE TESTIMONY 
TO 


CLARK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


From Mrs. C. E. W. Miller, Principal of a Female Semi- 
nary in Western Tennessee. 


Published by 
A. S. BARNES & O©O., 51 John st, 


*.* Price of Clark’s New English Grammar, 50 cents. 
Clark’s Analysis, 3734 cents: Clark’s Grammatical Chart 


= OU. 


Mac. Fem. Inst., Tennessee, Oct. 10, 1853. 
Messrs. A. §. Barnes & Co.:— 


An acquaintance of five years with 8. W. Clark’s Eng- 
lish Grammar has taught me to esteem it the best I have 
ever met. My first experience in its use was gained by 
placing it in the hands of a number of children, unac- 
quainted with grammar; these had used it but a few 
months when it was currently said of them, “They are 


| the most accurate and ready grammarians in our school.” 


This was true; and to the author, not the teacher, was 
the merit due. In Mr. Clark’s work, the philosophic, the 
comprehensive,and the scientisic so happilyharmorize as 
to enlist,concentrate,and highly discipline the faculties of 
the youthful mind, which, in the use of this author, is 
not encumbered by the parrot-like repetition character- 
izing the majority of text-books on Grammar, most of 
which are mere challenges to the memory, and collec- 


| tively they hang as an incubus upon the Science, imped- 
the interior of the theatre with military em- | 


ing its onward march in about the same ratio as the use 
of patent notes have retarded the progress of music asa 
science. 


That to use successfully the Grammar of Mr. C. requires 
much activity of mind, upon the part of both pupil and 
teacher, may cause the work to be longer,in gaining ge- 
neral circulation; but, of one thing | am sure, it is, that 
no student can study the book, in connexion with the 
author’s Etymological Chart, and fail to gain therefrom a 
definite, practical, and extended knowledge of English 
Grammar in far less time than is requisite to acquire the 
same from the use of any other treatise extant upon the 
structure of our language. a 





FANNY FERN’S NEW BOOK FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


20,000 ORDERED IN ADVANCE OF PUBLI- 
CATION! 


Will be ready on Monday, Dec. Sth, 
LITTLE FERNS FOR FANNY’S 
LITTLE FRIENDS, 


By the Author of “ Fern Leaves.” "One ele 
300 pages—6 Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 
gilt edges, $1.00. 


Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 
DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


For sale by all Booksellers throughout the UnitedStates 
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Appleton’s Edition of “The British Poets.” 


PROSPECTUS 
NEW AND SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITAIN. 


EDITED, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, BY THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “GALLERY 
OF LITERARY PORTRAITS,” “BARDS OF THE BIBLE,” ETC. 











In demy-octavo size, printed from a new Pica Type, on Superfiae Paper, and neatly bound, 
Price, only $1 a volume in cloth ; or $2.50 in calf extra, 


“Strangely e we have never had as yet anything at a!l ing a satisfactory edition of the English poets. We have had Johnson’s, Bell's, and Cooke's, and 
Sharpe's research 
2 he ee I a eh ya 
Tue splendid series of books now offered to the public at such an unusually low rate of charge, will be got up with all the care and elegance 
which the present advanced state of the publishing art can command. 

The well-known literary character and ability of the editor is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and general elucidation of the text, 
while the paper, printing, and binding of the volumes will be of the highest class, forming, in these respects, a striking contrast to all exist- 
ae Berney editions, in which so few efforts have been made to combine superiority in production with low prices. 

nder the impression that a chronological issue of the Poets would not be so acceptable as one more diversified, it has been deemed advis- 
able to intermix the earlier and the later Poets. Care, however, will be taken that either the author or the ‘volumes are in themselves cow- 
plete, as published ; so that no purchaser discontinuitgthe series at any time, will be possessed of imperfect books. 

The absence in the book market of any handsome uniform series of the Popular British Poets, at a moderate price, has induced the publish- 
ers to project the present edition, under the impression that, produced in superior style, deserving a place on the shelves of the best libraries, 
fe. offered at less than one half the usual selling price, it will meet that amount of patronage which an enterprise, based on such liberal 

rms, requires, 

In as the favor of Subscribers’ names for the Series, it is not intended to ask them to incur any responsibility, the publishers feeling 
assured that they can only rely on the merit of the undertaking for continued support. At the same time, as such an issue can only be based 
upon a certain sale, they trust that they will not seek in vain subscribers. 
k.The series will conclude with a few volumes of fugitive pieces, and a History of British Poetry, in which selections will be given from the 
writings of those authors whose works do not possess sufficient interest to warrant their publication as a whole. 

It is believed that this will render the present edition of the British Poets the most complete which has ever been issued, and secure for it 
extensive support. The series is intended to include the following authors :— 




















ADDISON CLAR FALCON i PO SPENSER, 
AKENSIDE. ; COLERIDGE, FERGUSEON, ONES PRIO SUCKLING, 
BARBAULD.” $8 4 py: v) 4 pe JONR ‘a AM A SW ss 
BRATTIES . COWPER: GiFvorp, DEN, OGERS? 























The following Volumes are now ready :— 
The Peems of John Milton, 2 vols.; the Poems of James Thomson, 1 vol.; the Poems of George Herbert, 1 vol. 





“ These ‘orm new f the ‘ British Poets,’ published “ We have looked for its appearance with considerable in and justice compels 
Messrs. Be name = c a aeratian “sad elegant library volumes, at a ie us to say that the publishers have honorably fulfilled their ge to the public, and 
less than one third of that which the public have been accustomed to pay for tomes uced a marvel of beauty and cheapness this age of low-priced literature.”— 
= ley good! parts; and quality, paper, ae and LY ng are aH pmagenne ry the . “ 

arg . . . « The above extracts, more than anythi could ma { 

SI are CE, men tad the oeties of whics ney ont ast as te geal | yn the tetas performed his pars wll; the biographical sketch of uo in 

gpinion of the reader. “As a cheap and excellent brary edition of the [Unite | a "pfoper understanding of the text. We trust the publishers will be so encouraged 
prov’ > . sa 

ment of the present editor, we cannot harbor a doubt of their suecess with the public.’ e' ‘Popular Poets and: Poetry of Britain’ Buch a thing bas never existed.’"— 

“It is almost unnecessary for us to say more than that it is the best and cheapest | « t of th lication is con- 
edition of the * British Pots ever offered to the public. Setting aside their acknow- ducted with ail the nitentlon, not bly to usefulnees but even prod cance, which the 
e 





od } , they are the cheapest books we have ever seen; and ; 
thelr being Indispensable to the liicrary man, as well as the educated gentleman or png ene yeh perma be Fee web neces sane Ge ae care 
well-read citizen, makes them doubly so.”—Courier. obvious that the s re entitled to demand, at the hands of the read 


the tors a 2 
“ Gilfill of th lifications which go to form the literary. and | ing public, that very extensive patronage which alone can render their scheme com 

annie ‘the. poetical, erit c and ‘come tator—an int admiration of the grand wesley waasannndlive*-Consbertand 1 Pacquet, 

and the good ; a fine sense of character, as shown in writing or in action; and an| © he want of such an edition of the Poets has long been felt, and therefore it is 


ideal system of literary composition which onl s realization by himself 7 induced to it. ina 
others to aevate the ph me of public taste. This * Life of ww ft efixed to the ~ pratter of copqretpation tat SS ee b pad ojo meterege it! for 
. task he has undertaken ; assuredly the work itself, no tess than the price at 


rr volume, is admirable ; much of it is eloquent, and all seems just.”— 
ese. 











which it is proposed to be issued, must com plan of ture, 
“The scheme is good, and so liberal, too, that one wonders, even in this day of be made available by every person who desires to forma standard a 
cheap books and literature, how volumes of such handsome character can lessenger. 
for a sum so low. Really. it is a boon which, we hope, and indeed feel willbe | whoever may be seeking the ste works that have wi ticism of 
largely appreciated.”—Adv. ages, and are now ed as perfec will not have to search in old 
“ The publisher is deserving of the highest praise for the enterprise and oy taste for volumes of all shapes and qualities, to order and receive 
manifested ; and, so far as can bo judged from the first volume, the editor also is | this | edition ; apa then, according to his desires and tons, 
entitled to considerable credit for the manner in which he has performed his share | be in te tion w e test ge of past ages—of who wil 
of the work, and more particularly for the improvements in punctuation.”— } speak to generat yet to come.”—. Journa 
Guardian. “ The publication is of jest description, There is neither small 


of 
“ Every admirer of true poetry, and every advocate of cheap yy me oe type nor bie column to task the ey .o Oe reeks oe a broad 


tempt th of readers , and it awork to be 
TEE Eee cee fe eee aleethens ieomter. then os inforibation -Cieiaen. 

















